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THE LATE VicTtoR EMMANUEL II., 


Kina OF ITALY, 

FTER an illness of less than two weeks’ duration, 
Victor Emmanuel II., King of United Italy, died 

on his favorite low, curtainless, iron camp-bedstead, 
between two and three o’clock on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 9th. His death was not anticipated 
by his physicians, as on the day previous he had 
considerably rallied, and insisted upon transacting 
his official duties usual. But on Wednesday 
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morning symptoms of miliary eruption appeared, his 


exceedingly difficult, and his 
Early in the afternoon 


breathing became 
pulse alarmingly irregular. 
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and 
still suffering from the wound which he received at 
Goito, appeared before the victorious Radetzky, 
and said to him: ‘‘ Field-Marshal, you see here a 
king without a kingdom, a general without an army, 
and a son without a father.” 

It was with this humiliating avowal that Victor 
Emmanuel had to begin his reign. Radetzky was 
aflected in spite of himself, and the conditions of 
peace granted to Victor Emmanuel were much more 
lenient than his father ever could have obtained. 

rhe fact of his marriage to an Austrian princess 
helped him in his negotiations with Austria, and the 
wisdum shx | 


The young prince, commanding a brigade, 


wn in his sele 
quieted the dom sti 


tion of his first Cabinet 


factions. He skillfully re- 


he seemed to realize his critical condition, and re- ! organized the army, made wise provisions for finan 


ceived from a priest the 
sacraments prescribed by 


the Roman Catholic 
Church for those of her 
children about to die. 


Prince Humbert, the heir- 
apparent, and his wife, 
the favorite Princess 
Margherita, were sum- 
moned to his bedside. 
There were also present 
when he died the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, the 
State dignitaries, and the 
King's private chaplain. 
As soon as he bad ex- 
pired, the various diplo- 
matists assembled at the 
Quirinal, and in a few 
moments the-heir-appar- 
ent was proclaimed King 
of Italy, under the title of 
King Humbert I. 
The-first intelligence ot 
the King’s death that the 
masses had was conveyed 
in the proclamation of his 
successor, and as soon as 
the news began spread- 


ing, there was an whi- 
versal expression of grief 
at the nation’s loss, of 


faith in the nation’s sta- 
bility, and of loyalty to- 
wards the new King. 

The late King belonged 
to the family of Savoy- 
Carignano, which 
into power in 1831. 


came 


King Charles Albert's 
Queen was Theresa, 
daughter of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand of Tus 
cany. Their son was the 
Duke of Savoy, who was 
born on the 14th of March, 
1820. He was carefully 
educated, especially in 
science and military tac- 
tics. He was married on 
the 12th of April, 1842, to 
Marie Adelaide Francoise 
Renire Elizabeth Clotilde, 
the Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, who was then just . 
twenty years of age. ! 
When the war between 
Austria and Sardinia 
broke out in 1848, Victor 
Emmanuel took charge 
of the brigade of Savoy, 
and developed bravery 
and impetuosity as a 
military leader. In the 
battle of Goito he was 
wounded, but not seri- 
ously. In the second 
war of his father with 
Austria, during the follow- 
ing year, he also was in 
active service, and he ex- 
hibited great valor in the 
battle of Novara, on the 
23d of March, 1849. This 
battle, however, was dis- 
astrous for Sardinia, and 
on the evening after it, 
March 24th, 1849, Charles 
Albert signed papers in 
the Bellini Palace abdicat- 
ing the throne in favor of 
his son. The_ heart- 
broken King soon after 
voluntarily exiled himself 
to Portugal, where he died 
on the 28th of July of the 
same year. 
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cial reform, and in August, 1849, signed a treaty of 
peace with Austria. The King also entered into 
new commercial relations with Great Britain; he 
advocated the building of railroads, and pronounced 
himself in freé trade. The one great 
struggle of Victor Emmanuel during his reign as 
King of Sardinia was with the court and clergy of 
Rome. With Count Cavour, his Prime Minister, at 
his right hand, he limited the power of the Church 
in Sardinia, aud abolished many clerical abuses. 
Upon the occupation of Rome by the French in 
1849, the Italians conceived almost as great a 
hatred for them as they had for the Austrians. The 
alliance with Napoleon was, therefore, highly un- 
popular. But Cavour soon made the masses under- 
stand that it was only by the roundabout way of the 
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,; Crimea that Sardinia could obtain a footing in the 
councils of the great nations of Europe. To Victor 
| Emmanuel it was still more easy for Cavour to ex- 
plain that a few thousand men sent to the trenches 
of Sebastopol would put him on the same level with 
Napoleon and Victoria, 
In 1855 Victor Emmanuel joined with France and 
England in the contest with Russia, and sent an 
army seventeen thousand men to the Crimea 
under General de la Marmora, which distinguished 
itself during the war, gaining one notable victory on 
the Tchernaya. In 1855 the King sustained a triple 
| loss. His mother, his brother and his wife all died 
in that year, and he was prostrated himself by a 
severe illness, which threatened to end his life. 
Upon his recovery, he visited England and France. 
In both countrie® he was 
received with much favor, 
and in the first-mentioned 
he was made a Knight of 
the Garter, while in 
France the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor was be- 
stowed upon him. In 1859 
the eldest daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel married 
Prince Napoleon, and a 
few weeks later the 
French and Sardinian 
armies took the field to- 
gether against Austria, 
with the motto of ‘‘Jialia 
una dali’ Alpi al mare” 
written upon their stand- 
ards. 

Austria demanded of 
Victor Emmanuel the dis- 
armament of his forces; 
the demand was not heed- 
ed, and the forces of the 


of 


Austrians crossed the 
Ticino. Napoleon -IIl., 
commanding a large 


army, joined the Sardinian 
forces, and along with the 
King marched against the 
Austrians, defeating them 
in the battles of Monte- 
dello on the 20th of May, 
Palestrino on, the 30th 
and 3lst of the same 
month, Magenta on the 
4th of June, and at Sol- 
ferino on the 24th of June, 
both the Emperor and the 
King being present at 
each of the conflicts. The 
Treaty of Villafranca, 
concluded on the 11th of 
July and confirmed by the 
Treaty of Zurich on the 
10th of November, ‘ter- 


minated the war, lost 
Lombardy to the Aus- 
trians, deprived the 


princes of Naples, Tus- 
cany, Parma, and Modena 
of their principalities, and 
made Victor Emmanuel 
King of Italy. 

The more recent events 


of Victor Emmanuel’s 
reign are in everybody's 
memory. On February 
26th, 1861, the Italian 
Parliament bestowed 
upon him the title of 
King of Italy. In 1866 he 
entered upon the dis- 


astrous campaign against 
Austria; had his army 
beaten at Custozza, anda 
portion of his fleet de- 
stroyed at Lissa; but, 
thanks to the alliance 
with Prussia, succeeded 
in securing Venice and 
the adjacentterritory. In 
1870, taking advantage of 
the great war waged on 
the Continent of Europe, 
he quietly captured the 
residue of the Papal 
States, and in July, 1871, 
took up his quarters at 
the Quirinal. 

On the 9th of Apri, 
is74, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the battle 
ef Novara and the ac- 
cession of King Victor 
Emmanuel! to the throne of 
Sardinia was celebrated 
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with great pomp in Rome. By Queen Adelaide, 
Victor Emmanuel had six children, namely : Princess 
Clotilde, who married Prince Napoleon; Prince 
Humbert, Prince Amadeus, Duke of Aosta and ex- 
King of Spain; Princess Marie Pie, now Queen of 


would be silent. 
Administration is surrounded and sup- 
ported by the brain and heart of the coun- 
This does not 
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Portugal; Prince Otho, a hunchback, who‘ died | try—all that is best in it. 


some years ago, and an infant which did not survive | grice from any personal admiration for Mr. 


its mother. Victor Emmanuel was a man of pleas- 
jug but not handsome appearance. 


the medium height and very stout. 


He was above | 
His eyes were | i - 
large and clear blue, and he wore heavy mustaches | Key, or any man in the Government, 


Hayes, or any individual in his Cabinet, 
and is not a tribute to Mr. Evarts, Mr. 
but 


and a long, narrow goatee. He had the fair Pied- is simply a testimony to the high value of 


montese complexion. He was a skillful marksman 
with a rifle, and could hit a mark without any pre- 
liminary sighting. 
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REPUBLICAN DISSENSIONS. 


HE Republican State Convention of 
| New Hampshire has indorsed Mr. 
Hayes and his policy in a mild 
manner, after an exciting contest. Mr 
Chandler, who had distinguished himself 
by a letter which made repetition of dead 
gossip about bargains made by Southern 
statesmen with a political opponent whose 
election they could not have desired, en- 
deavored to turn the action of the Conven- 
tion into a bitter attack on the policy of 
conciliation and the reform of the Civil 
Service. That he failed in this, was not 
the fault of the narrow partisans who were 
leagued with him in the perpetuation of 
sectional divisions and the pursuit of of- 
ficial plunder. Fortunately for the country 
at large, the people of New Hampshire, 
now happily rid of Custom House domina- 
tion in their local politics, sent men of broad 
views to their State Convention. The re- 
sult is that the better portion of the Repub- 
lican Party there have succeeded in indors- 
ing the peaceful and honest path laid out 
by Mr. Hayes for his administration to 
walk in, and the conspirators against the 
common unity of the land are baffled. Yet 
it cannot be denied that there as elsewhere 
they have sown broadcast the seed of dis- 
sension in their party. But it threatens 
ruin to the Republican party alone, and 
not to the country at large. 

It requires neither argument nor statis- 
tics to prove that the people of the United 
States are heartily sick of the partisan in- 
fluences that have been overriding them for 
the last twelve years. When Lee had sur- 
rendered, they supposed that the act of 
submission meant peace in good faith—as 
it undoubtedly did on the part of the 
South, and likewise the better portion 
of the North. All the business interest 
of the country clamored for pacification 
and for the practical union of the nation in 
restoring the thrifty life of former days. 
Thus it happened that when President 
Hayes was fairly installed in office, and had 
time to look fully in the face his duties and 
responsibilities, he discovered that his only 
chance for properly administering his 
office, in accordance with his solemn oath, 
was to adopt and carry out the ideas of 
pacification and reform on which the Demo- 
cratic Party for many years had been in- 
sisting. There was no other chance for 
him, and very bravely and boldly he 
seized upon this and announced his deter- 
mination to do justice to all—apparently 
regardless of the fact that he should thus 
draw down upon himself the wrath of some 
of the partisan leaders of the Republican 
party. He acted on the principle that unity 
was needful for the country. They had de- 
termined that dissension was necessary to 
the party’s salvation. They have succeeded 
in the creation of dissension; but this 
time it is wholly within their own party 
ranks, and the act will prove suicidal. 

Some of the leaders and organs of the 
Opposition express their surprise that 
a revolution in the Cabinet and an abdica- 
tion of the Administration have not fol- 
lowed their efforts to create a tempest in 
the nation. These men ought to be 
shrewder than to express such senseless 
ideas, and if they were not suffering so 





the democratic principles adopted by a 
Republican Administration for the com- 
mon welfare of the people. That which 
all persons hoped for from the election of 
Mr. Tilden, and which a few thought they 
had reason to expect from the tenor of the 
letter in which Mr. Hayes accepted the 
nomination for the Presidency, actually 
took place after the inauguration of a new 
President and the common consent of the 
masses opposed to it. They were weary of 
Southern governments upheld by the bay- 
onet, and of armed soldiers guarding the 
ballot-boxes of a free people, of political 
conventions run by commissioned officials 
—in a word, they were wearied of one-man 
power at Washington. They were in no 
mood for another rebellion, even though 
successful, or they would have arisen in 
their power and made perfect individual 
freedom of action actual as well as possi- 
ble throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. But when the change came peace- 
fully, through the honorable promptings of 
a Republican Administration, they rejoiced 
exceedingly, and regardless of men they 
heartily indorsed its measures. It is uni- 
versal popular support of their measures 
that renders the members of the Adminis- 
tration firm and undeviating in their course. 

It is not expected that the Republican 
leaders will note these changes of public 
sentiment, or make any use of them. But 
the fact remains, and will serve to warn 
others of the ruin that is impending ona 
party that devotes itself simply to sectional 
hatred and partisan animosity. All indica- 
tions go to show that the dissensions in the 
Republican party must be healed, or the 
lessons that events ought to have taught 
it already will only be learned after dissen- 
sion has wrought its inevitable work of 
suicidal ruin. 





THE RELEASE OF TWEED. 


ITH the termination of the investiga- 

tion of the ‘‘Ring Frauds” comes the 
suggestion that it might be well to give 
Mr. Tweed his liberty. The proposition is 
presented with no little audacity, when 
viewed in connection with the report, that 
of some fifty millions of dollars stolen 
from the city by Tweed and his colleagues 
only one million has been recovered. There 
is no doubt that the confinement of Mr. 
Tweed has excited much sympathy in his 
behalf, but there is less pity felt for him 
now thaa when he was a prisoner on Black- 
well’s Island, or even prior to the com- 
mencement of his examination before the 
Aldermanic Committee. If by that exam- 
ination he hoped to win popular favor, that 
hope must have long since been extin- 
guished In no way could his prospects of 


-an early release have been placed in greater 


jeopardy than by the unpalatable reminder 
his testimony furnished to his victims of 
the wrongs they suffered from his misdo- 
ings. It may be asked, what good will result 
from keeping him longer in confinement, 
when his power to do further harm is re- 
moved? and the inquiry is a natural one, 
when the failure of justice to reach any of 
Tweed’s associates is noted. That the 
tendency of laxity in administrative law 
on the one side neutralizes the effect of 
its proper enforcement on the other, is be- 
yond dispute; but Mr. Tweed, who in this 
case suffers alone, is by no means the sac- 
rificial lamb, offered up on the altar of judi- 
cial vengeance, to atone the sins of others. 
For his own crimes he merits the punish- 
ment he receives. His peculations have 
been of vast amounts, and his thieving 
propensities have thrown upon this city an 
immense burden of debt, which has almost 
destroyed its solvency. It may seem 
pitiful that an old man should not be per- 
mitted to spend his last days with those to 
whom he is bound by the ties of friendship 
or affection; but there are others whose 
greater sufferings cry out for recognition 
and redress. Those who have fallen from 
affluence to poverty, their property stolen 
from them by corrupt and excessive tax- 
ation, deserve some share of that sympathy 
which throbs too readily in the public 
heart; and the fact that so many are now 
enjoying the results of their dishonest 
operations, without fear of being disturbed, 
while it cannot relieve Tweed from the 
punishment he deserves, is in itself a dis- 
graceful compounding of a felony. That 
Tweed has done nothing to merit release 
from his present confinement must be 
admitted. Acknowledging the wrong he 
committed, he has failed to return the 
spoils of his treachery. He has permitted 
judgments to be taken against him, but 
only after his property had been concealed 
in the hands of others. His testimony 
is almost absolutely worthless for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting other criminals or 
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severely from intolerable self-conceit they | restoring any of the stolen funds to the | 
But the fact is, that the | City Treasury. In no way has he presented 
| himself to the people as worthy of sym- | 


pathy or leniency. 


A NEW LABOR 


W E are informed that the President 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Company has ordered the discharze 
of some three thousand miners and laborers 
in the Schuylkill coal region. Other mine 
owners have followed his example, and dis- 
missed about twenty thousand of their em- 
ployés. The pay of the miners for the past 
year was only barely sufficient for their 


WAR. 


support and that of their families. Very 
few of them have saved anything. The 
lock-out leaves them in the middle of 


Winter with nothing to do, and next to no- 
thing to live upon. The natural conse- 
quence already begins to appear. The 
miners are organizing. The counsels of 
the Molly Maguire leaders are listened to 
with approval. Threats of violence are 
posted in conspicuous places and vibrate 
on the air. The exasperation against the 
corporations shows itself in sullen wrath 
that breaks into exclamations of reckless 
desperation, and an outbreak is possible at 
any day. Miners dislike having cold lead 
shot into them as much as other people, 
and perhaps the fear of military interfer- 
ence may restrain them from acts of serious 
violence, but nothing short of that will 
suffice to keep even the semblance of peace 
in their region. 

The miners have a™ase. Their griev- 
ance is obvious. They are turned out of 
work in mid-winter for mo fault of their 
own; and it is not their fault that they 
have no resources to fall back upon; that 
they should organize for self-defense 
against corporations they regard as ty- 
rannical and oppressive is entirely natural; 
and as these corporations control the Press 
and direct public opinion and influence leg- 
islation, and force the Governor to call out 
troops just when they please, it is only 
natural that the miners should listen to 
their own leaders, who are often ignorant 
and short-sighted and passionate, and 
sometimes demagogues. Who else should 
they look to for advice and direction ? 
Molly Maguireism is the inevitable product 
of the abnormal and false condition of 
things in the mining region. On the other 
hand, the corporations make out a very 
plausible case for themselves. Owing to the 
mildness of the Winter and the depression 
of business, coal is a drug in the market, 
and sells for a third less than last year’s 
prices. They cannot dispose of the stocks 
on hand, and it is folly to mine more. 
They are burdened with debts, and must 
reduce expenses toa minimum. To raise 
the price of coal, they must depress the 
thermometer or stop mining operations; 
and, as the weather pays no heed to their 
necessities, out go the miners. And so 
fifty thousand working-people in a single 
district of Pensylvania are reduced to the 
brink of starvation in consequence of the 
mild Winter, which is a blessing to the 
poor and laboring population of the whole 
country and keeps the wolf from thousands 
of doors. 

This case, with its two antagonistic 
phases, lays bare the roots of the labor 
problem, which is one of the great issues 
of modern times. It is impossible not to 
sympathize with the working - people in 
their privations and wrongs and sufferings ; 
and itis equally impossible to condemn the 
corporations for acting on the only recog- 
nized principles of business and finance. 
The cause of the trouble lies back of the 
action of both parties in a system that 
leaves one of the great necessities of 
modern life and civilization and the sup- 
port of thousands of working-people at the 
merey of irresponsible corporations. To- 
day it is the miner who cries aloud for 
bread for his starving wife and children. 
A year ago every poor family in our great 
city was groaning and shivering because 
these corporations had combined and put a 
tax of from one to two dollars on every ton 
of coal, and manufacturers were obliged 
to stop because coal was too high for them 
to work at profit. The people everywhere 
are paying the heavy penalty of placing 
such vast and unrestricted powers in the 
hands of corporations, which are operated 
for their own advantage regardless of 
public interest, and often at the public ex- 
pense. And these corporations, saddled 
with enormous debts and goaded by exact- 
ing stockholders demanding dividends, 
have no resource but to prey on the people 
and treat their workmen worse than civil- 
ized human beings treat their cattle. And 
until this system is materially modified 
these labor wars will be inevitable, 








THE destruction of a great number of 
models in the recent fire at the Patent Of- 
fice has given riseto a movement among in- 
ventors for a radical change in the patent 
laws. It is claimed that the present cost 
of patents is excessive and greatly detri- 
mental to invention and national progress. 
At present, the model, the Patent Office fee, 


| contested in the courts. 
| pay the Patent Office for the drawing, the 
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the agent’s fee, and other expenses, average 
about one hundred dollars. It is proposed 
to abolish models and examination, grant- 
ing patents to all who apply, as in England, 
leaving the right to the invention to be 
The inventor is to 


printed specification and the patent, which 
together will cost on an average about five 


dollars. This will leave the remaining 
| ninety-five dollars to aid the inventor in 
introducing his invention, which is the 


greatest difficulty. It is claimed that the 
reduction of patents to five dollars will not 
only greatly increase the number of inven- 
tions, but will increase the introduction in 
even a greater ratio, and, as the general 
national progress is dependent upon the 
number of useful inventions introduced, 
that our national advancement will be 
thereby correspondingly increased. 


JUNE AND DECEMBER. 


HE Lord-Hicks marriage is the sensa- 

tion of the day. Scarcely a week 
passes that youth and age do not wed to- 
gether. Old men seem to have a strong 
passion for young wives, and young women 
often develop a much stronger passion 
for old husbands, especially if the latter 
are rich. It has always been so, and pro- 
bably will continue to beso till the end of 
time. Literature is full of gibes on old 
men for marrying girls young enough to be 
their daughters. And the thrift of the 
young woman who prefers to be a rich old 
man’s darling to a poor young man’s 
drudge is proverbial. Why should so much 
fuss be made over the marriage of a man 
of eighty-three with a woman of fifty ? 

A great deal of the fuss is factitious, 
manufactured for the sake of creating a 
sensation in a season of unusual social 
dullness. Certainly the way newspaper 
reporters have bombarded the Hicks and 
Lord mansions to extort information from 
ignorant servants unpardonable, and 
shows far less enterprise than imperti- 
nence. Even an old bridegroom’s house is 
his castle, and certainly a bride of fifty 
has some rights that even a daily news- 
paper should respect. But this marriage 
has attracted legitimate attention from the 
fact that Mrs. Hicks has had a romantic 
and somewhat remarkable career. Her 
first husband was some thirty-five years 
her senior. His failure left her with no- 
thing but a lot of worthless land, which 
eventually became valuable, and his widow 
found herself with an annual income of 
over $30,000. With a fine figure, a strik- 


is 


ing presence, a@ manner which attracted 
attention, an ambition for aristocratic 


society and display, she soon 
mark in European circles, where she 
spent several years. Becoming a Cath- 
olic and joining the Catholic Church at 
Rome in 1873, she was received into the 
families of the Catholic nobility of Eng- 
land with a show of distinction, and her 
engagement to an English lord was an- 
nounced. Her house in this city was fre- 
quented by eminent and well-known men, 
and as an equestrienne she bad no supe- 
rior. That such a woman, looking ten 
years younger than she is, with an elegant 
home, surrounded by friends, should con- 
sent to marry an infirm old man, is cer- 
tainly strange. Then tne marriage was a 
surprise to everybody, and the most 
sensational element of the whole affair is 
the complete. success of the wedded pair 
in eluding the search of their friends. 
A romantic couple of young runaways 
could not more happily escape from a. pur- 
suing papa and an angry and unwilling 
mother-in-law than have these veteran, 
if not venerable, love-makers from a curi- 
ous public and irate sons who would cut 
their father off with a shilling if they 
could do so. How much Cupid and how 
much cupidity had to do with the affair it 
is impossible to tell, and is, in fact, no- 
body’s business. The pair are married by 
a double knot ‘‘for better or worse,” 
June and December have kissed each other 
and clasped hands, and it is to be hoped 
that the happy bridegroom can exclaim, 
‘* Now is the Winter of our discontent be- 
come a glorious Summer.” 


made a 








THE RUSSIAN VICTORIES. 


\HE Russians have achieved a signal 
success over the Turks, which will, 
doubtless, tend to bring about a speedy 
restoration of peace. On January 10th 
the news was received that the entire 
Turkish force in the Shipka Pass of the 
Balkans had been bodily captured. This 
victory is emphatically the greatest of 
the war, the capture of forty-one battal- 
ions of Turkish soldiery and ten batteries 
of guns forming the least part of it. With 
one blow the Russians have completed the 
demoralization of the Turks, and driven 


them from Shipka Pass, thus opening a 


clear road to the warm and fertile plains 
south of the Balkans. The importance of 
the combined movements which resulted in 
the victory is readily seen from the ad- 
vantages gained. The intense cold of the 
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Danubian Winter, it was expected, would 
prevent the Russians from continuing 
operations until Spring, thus allowing the 


Turks time to recruit and reorganize their | 


armies and campaign plans; but despite 
the sufferings and discontent of long 
marches through deep snows, and over ice- 


covered plains and mountains, they have | 


successively occupied Orchanie and Sophia, 
pushed over the Balkans and organized 
a new basis of supplies in Roumelia. The 


two great armies of the Russian advance | 


are now only seventy miles apart, and but 
a hundred miles distant from Adrianople, 
and only a demoralized army of Turks, 
scattered and broken down, to defend the 
road to Constantinople. 
Nissa was captured by the Servians. The 
Porte has asked for a six weeks’ armistice, 
but the Grand Duke 
discuss the subject except on the basis of 
peace proposals from the Turkish Govern- 
ment ; whereupon the latter promptly ap- 
plied for Russia's terms. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCF., 

N the threshold of a new year, and in 

the full glare of the nineteenth century, 
with how little patience or respect do we 
regard the knowledge and advancement of 
the centuries past! Subject to the limita- 
tions of the knowable, do we not regard 
ourselves in the days of full illumination ? 
In politics we have supreme the people, 
and when we listen to its voice we are 
satisfied we recognize what Adam heard in 
the garden. In astronomy we are prepared 
not only to understand but to criticise the 
arrangement of the universe. In the 
science of arms every difficulty is sur- 
mounted except what is self-created, to 
devise methods and appliances by which 
an attack by invincible weapons shall 
meet with equal consummate results as the 
repulse of these by impregnable defenses. 
No doubt we shall shortly have both in 


perfection and both successful. In the 
corresponding art of medicine we look 


back over a short interval at a world of 
men who, throughout all history, regarded 
the structure of their bodies in profound 
ignorance, and committed the cure of 
diseases to barbers and mountebanks. Now 
we have in medicine a learned profession 
dealing with a science so mastered that its 
tyros can often with a simple thermometer 
as plainly diagnose and map out the hid- 
den conditions of a suffering patient as an 
engineer can conduct a survey by means of 
a barometer. A century back science did 
not know even the circulation of the blood! 
And during the same long night nothing 
was known of the structure of the earth, 
and men got no further in geology than 
Genesis. In chronology they were so ridi- 
culous that it was generally accepted that 
six thousand years or thereabouts was a 
decent approximation to the past period of 
terrene life. Now we deal with periods of 
myriads of years, and know 4a priovi that 
myriads were required in which to get up 
the specimens we possess. The Jewish 
scriptures were written too late to ascer- 
tain any account of the paleosoic rarities 
of modern discovery. We need only refer 
to the horse produced by Professor Marsh 
from the Far West, plainly provided with 
toes (although without shoes and stock- 
ings), to the Colorado stone man, with an 
inchoate tail, not to speak of the extinct 
beef, frozen, seasoned and preserved in 
Siberian snows ten thousand years before 
Adam, to come into public appreciation at 
a time when the preservation and exporta- 
tion of distant beef has become a matter 
touching American pride. A piece of this 
prehistoric beef we have in the cabinet at 
Yale College, and any one can satisfy him- 
self that it has been dried by no ordinary 
process. 

Old languages, too, are dead--nearly buried 
and forgotten with those who felt and 
thought and wrote in them. In fact, we 
are disposed to feel that there is no old 
author of a living tongue, even, that is any 
longer entitled to more than the respect of 
an antiquarian. If a deluge could sweep 
away the old, with its science, its arts, its 
wisdom, its warnings, what a blessing it 
would appear to the iconoclast of whatever 
is not novel, modern and self-conscious. 

But, in the midst of our skeptical exami- 
nation weare brought to pause. That there 
is nothing new under the sun is truer than 
we thought, and the pride and scorn of 
modern science, with its tests and crucibles, 
is begining to fail at the bottom—startling 
suggestions that more faith is to be given 
to the old traditions, oral and written, than 
it was prepared to believe. Schliemann be- 
lieved that Homer lived and wrote what he 
actually knew, and that waxen tablets and 
rolls of parchment which banded down to 
the modern press the strange forms of a 
dead tongue were still the slippery paths 
over which historical verity picked its way 
to us. The nations die, the earth covers 
up the cities in which they dwelt, and again 
covers up cities which succeeding nations 
built on their forgotten débris. The scanty 
writers of their literature become curiosi- 
ties, and are so exhumed and preserved. 
But presently all belief in the events re- 


On January 11th | 


Nicholas declined to | 
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| lated into the realm of debatable 
hadows, and the reputed authors’ names 
|} are affixed to the records for convenience 
| of reference rather than conviction of the 
| authorship. All fades into the domain of 
fable. ButSchliemann, ardentas a fanatic, 
|}makes his computations and calculations 
as though fromthe most modern topograph- 
ical treatise written for the purpose, and 
from this myth of Homer, a story of a thou- 
sand years before Christ, finds cities and 
tombs, and persons within the tombs whom 
he might call by name, with their personal 
| ornaments and insignia, the fagots and the 
| fire-marks where they have lain three thou- 
|sand years. The effect of this faithful test 
| of ancient truth, and its remarkable confir- 
| mation, is to startle the mind into the con- 
| 


passes 


is 
| 


sideration whether other stories, which from 
childhood we accept without believing, may 
not also be true, and whether we have not 
gone far enough in assuming that the best 
gage of truth is contradiction of the old. 

We turn to geology, and there also we 
find that perhaps the world formerly was 
not so much misrepresenting its age as we 
suspected. Our geologists have simply 
been making ill-natured remarks about the 
world’s being jassée. Principal Dawson, 
we understand, quite satisfactorily removes 
these misunderstandings, and, having 
closely examined the fair earth and these 
slanders about its extremeage, says: ‘‘ But 
I feel convinced that the scientific pendulum 
must swing backward in the direction 
nearer to its old position.”” And the most 
ancient fossils of the human species found 
in the bone caves of France, instead of 
showing us an ape-like progenitor, exhibit 
primeval man, with large brain and noble 
physique, leaving us in this evolutionized 
age with nothing to plume ourselves upon. 
When we havestudied the lost arts which 
raised the pyramids and mixed the Tyrian 
purple, when we consider Mohamet IT. cap- 
turing Constantinople with gunpowder and 
mammoth artillery, and that to-day Russia 
returns to the faleonet or musket-cannon of 
the fourteenth century ; when we find Brown- 
Séquard and Draper proving the unim- 
portance of the heart in the circulation of 
the blood ; when we remember that in poli- 
tics Greece and Rome anticipated us in 
testing and dignifying Republican govern- 
ment, we may be prepared to check some 
of our self-complacency, and bring us to 
concede the propriety of Principal Daw- 
son’s comparing human science to a pendu- 
lum, which, if properly adjusted, must 
swing backward as well as forward. 


A BILL was introduced in Congress last 
Friday authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue $10, $20, $50 and $100 
certificates of deposit, bearing interest of 
3.65 per cent. a year, and redeemable exclu- 
sively in 4 per cent. bonds of the United 
States, and requiring all national banks to 
receive these certificates at par and accrued 
interest. Any national bank may hold two- 
thirds of its reserve in them. 


WE understand that during this Congress 
an effort will be made for the transfer of 
the Signal Service from the War Depart- 
ment to the Treasury Department, placing 
it under the Coast Survey branch of the 
service. The subject of this proposed 
change was debated in the Forty-fourth 
Congress, but no active steps were taken to 
bring about the transfer. It is claimed by 
the advocates of the measure that, apart 
from the desirability of consolidation, a 
great saving in the management of the 
Signal department can be effected. 


THE Department of Agriculture is striv- 
ing to turn the attention of American 
farmers to the raising of some necessary 
products which heretofore we have been 
able to enjoy only by importation. Gen- 
eral Le Due recently started the proposi- 
tion that tea can be cultivated in this 
country as successfully as in China, and 
subsequently he published the opinion that 
coffee also can be raised in the Southern 
States. He declares that the climate and 
soil of Florida, Lower California, and a 
portion of Texas, can be cultivated with 
the most successful results. It is to be 
hoped that the opinion will receive a trial, 
for the cultivation of tea and coffee would 
materially add to the interests of the 
country. 





AN important meeting of bankers and 
representatives of large money institutions 
in the country was held on January 9th at 
the Clearing House in this city. Delegates 
were present from Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Boston. The object of the meeting 
was to oppose the threatened action of 
Congress in relation to silver, and the pro- 
ceedings were dignified and firm, without 
being in any degree threatening or ag- 
gressive. The banks of New York, in par- 
ticular, are supported in their declaration 
in support of a gold basis for business 
after January Ist, 1879, by the Act of the 
Legislature of March, 1875, following 
promptly, in sixty days, the Act of Con- 
gress of January 14th, 1870, whieh pledges 
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resumption in gold coin on or before Jan- 
uary lst, 1879, and the reduction of green- 


backs to a minimum of $300,000,000. 


THE investigation tendency of the past 
week can be briefly summed up. The New 
Hampshire Republicans have turned the 
cold shoulder to Mr. Chandler, his ‘‘ open 
letter’’ having been emphatically repudi- 
ated in that State. Mr. Conkling, contrary 
to his usual habit, contradicts the news- 
paper rumor that he intends moving foranin- 
vestigation of the Chandler charges, and the 
most prominent supporter of the Electoral 


the Irishman fresh from Erin, to 
tie German, and to the negro, it was certainly due to 


the mothers and sisters of the American people ; 


as it Was given to 


| that the ballot of to-day was a fraud; that the 


Count controversy is now Mr. Montgomery | 


Blair, of Maryland, who is a candidate for 
election to the United States Senate. A 
general proposition for investigation was 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
on Friday by a majority of four 





THE Russo-Turkish complication has 
assumed a new phase which gives rise to 
the belief that a general cleaning-out crisis 
is at hand in the East. It was announced 
from Constantinople, on Monday of the 


preset week, that the German and Italian | 


Ministers had informed the Porte that if 
it permits the British fleet to come to Con- 
stantinople, Germany and Italy will also 
demand permission for their fleets to pass 
through the Dardanelles. This action of 
the German and Italian Governments is 
unequivocal. Bismarck is determined that 
England shall not perform acts really war 
like unless she arrays herself before the 
world as Russia’s open enemy. 


THE Board of Army Engineers appointed 
to visit Port Eads, La., and investigate the 
work in progress there for the improve- 
ment of the South Pass of the Mississippi, 
reported to the Secretary of War on Janu- 
ary 8th. Their report sets forth that there 
has been secured, through the South Pass 
of the Mississippi River to deep water in 
the Gulf of Mexico, a depth of twenty-two 
feet of water in a channel not less than 200 
feet in width, which entitles Captain Eads 
to $500,000, the second installment under 
the act of Congress, he having fully com- 
plied with the conditions prescribed by said 
act. They were directed to inquire, among 
other things, whether the jetties and aux- 
iliary works constructed or in process of 
construction were permanent, sufficient and 
thoroughly substantial, within the meaning 
of said act of Congress. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe Paris Exposirion.—On Friday of last week 
the United States Commissioner-General to the 
Paris Exposition announced that the applications 
for space are now all in, and that it would take 
a week or more to make the allotments, and as 
soon as this was done the successful applicant 
would be notified by mail. The first vessel leaving 
will be the Supply, Captain Kirkland, which will 
sail the first week in February, and will be ready 
to receive exhibits on the 20th inst. Following are 
the applications from the various States heard from 
for space: New York, 307; Pennsylvania, 111; 
Massachusetts, 47; New Jersey, 25; Ohio, 24; 
Connecticut, 22; Illinois, 20; Rhode Island, 10; 
Michigan, 7; Missouri, 7; Maryland, 5; Virginia, 
4; Vermont,4: ldwa, 3; Delaware, 3; District of 
Columbia, 2; Minnesota, 2; Maine,2; Tennessee, 
2; Indiana, 2; Wisconsin, 2; California, 2; Louisi- 
ana,2; Kentucky, 2; Americans in France, 2 
wnaking a total of 619. 

Tanivr Rerorm.—A new tariff bill has been 
prepared by the Hon. Fernando Wood, which 
makes some radical changes in the revenue laws, 
reducing the number of dutiable articles trom over 
2,000 to less than 400, and admitting all articles free 
of duty which are not specifically taxed. It is not 
stated whether the bill contemplates the restora- 
tion of any duties which have been repealed, 
though it is understood that it provides for an 
increase of the customs revenues over those 
received last year.” Whether that gain is assumed 
on the score of the increased productiveness of the 
duties retained; whether the saving in the cost of 
ecllection is made to do more than compensate for 
the duties surrendered ; whether the tea and coffee 
duties are restored to make up for the deficiency of 
receipts; or whether all these considerations are 
combined in the plan of the new bill, does not 
appear. 

Woman SurrrAGE.—On January llth the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections heard the 
arguments of a nnmber of delegates from the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Convention, held in Wa-h- 
ington the day previous. About filty delegates at- 
tended. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of New Jersey, 
advocated a sixteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, not only for woman’s protection, but for the 
safety of the nation. She said thai the nition could 
only expect prosperity by recognizing its citizens, 
and as the women of this country were its citizens, 
they should be recognized at the polls; that if the 
several States of the United States Government 
were to be permitted to rule under what is termed 
local government, this country could not be called 
a nation, because the ruling of said local govern- 
ment disallowed the rights of millions of its citizens, 
Mrs. Mary A. stewart, of Delaware, claimed that 
woman was better fitted toexercise her judgment 
at the polls than were the majority of the colored 
race. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of Illinois, 
claimed that, as a ruler, woman to-day stood the 
peer of man. Priscilla Rand Lawrence spoke in 
advocacy of a sixteenth amendment, allowing fe- 





| soldier; M, Raspail 


| Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy. 


drunkard should be disfranchised, claiming that a 
man who was unable to govern himself was unfit to 
govern others ; that oppression and poverty were 
fast grappling the American people, and that it was 
caused by the power of our Government being cen- 
tralized in the hands of the few. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Tue Legislatures of Connecticut and Wisconsin 
organized, January 10th 


Tue famous McGarrahan post-office claim has 
been again decided adversely by the Supreme Court 


In his message to the Legislature of Louisiana, 
Governor Nicholis reports that the State Bonded Debt 
amounts to $12,000,000 


In the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 
resolutions favoring the remonetizalion of silver and 
the repeal of the Resumption Bill have been presented, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Eccleston, rector of Trinity 
Church, Newark, N. J., has deciined the bishopric of 
West Virginia, to which he was recently elected, 


Tue Legislature of New Jersey orgunized, 
January 8th George C. Ludlow was elected President 
of the Senate, and Jolin Egan, Speaker of the House 


In a Cabinet Council it was decided to offer a 
large amount of 4 per cent. Governments for popular 
subscription, and sell a quantity of gold to facilitate 
purchases 

Governor Hampton has promptly disbanded 
the State Rifle Company which recently attacked United 
States Revenue officers in South Carolina and rescued 
their prisoners. 


A MEMORIAL has been offered in the Maryland 
Legislature by Montgomery Blair, urging Congress to 
provide for a judicial decision on the validity of Presi- 
dent Hayes’s title. 


Vice-Presipent Wetmore, of the defunct 
Security Life Insurance Company, of New York City, 
was convicted and sentenced to an imprisonment of one 
year in the penitentiary, and to pay a fine of $250. 


Tue annual sale of pews and sittings in 
Plymouth Church, yielded a heavily decreased sum, and 
Mr. Beecher voluntarily relinquished a quarter of his 
salary for the year, to help maintain the interests of 
the church 


CoMPLAINTs having been made that goods are 
{requently handled by irresponsible persons, and either 
lost or abstracted to escape payment of duties, it is con 
templated in Washington having all Custom House em 
ployes provided with uniforms 


AmonG other important bills introduced into the 
New York State Legislature was one for the protectio 
of depositors in savings banks and of life insurance 
policy holders. A resolution opposing the passage of 
the Bland Silver Bill was adopted by 105 to 17 votes. 


B. F. Prescorr, Governor of New Hampshire 
was renominated by the Republican Convention, January 
9th, President Hayes’s policy was commended in the 
platform, and resolutions were adopted favoring specie 
payment and protection of the bailot-box, and denounc- 
ing repudiation in any form, and further grants of the 
public lands 


Boru Houses of Congress, reassembled, January 
10th, Mr. Matthews’s silver resolution was debated in 
the Senate; none of the appropriation bills were ready 
for preseniation. In the House, in the Committee of 
the Whole, a resolution was adopted authorizing any 
committee to apply for power to call for persons and 
papers for a specific purpose. 


Business embarrassments for the week ending 
Saturday, January 12th, embraced the failure of B. F. 
Ford, a large Chicago distiller; the closing of the Potts 
viile (Pa,) Bank; the failure of Edwin J. Dunning, Jr., 
a Wall Street (New York) note broker, with liabilities of 
about $900,000; the discovery of three forged bonds of 
$1,000 each, on the First National Bank of Charleston, 
S. C.; the bankruptcy of Francis 8, Wynkoop, of New 
York, whose liabilities are $282,000; the prohibition of 
the Thompsonville (Conn.) S:vings Bank {rom doing 
further business by the Bank Commissioners; the sus 
pension of Hickox & Spear, bankers, of San Francisco, 
with liabilities at $355,400; and of Paddecord & Bur 
rows, bankers, of Deeatur, Lil ; the closing of the Second 
National Bank of St. Louis; the bankruptcy of Frederick 
Rusebhault, of Indianapolis, Ind., with heavy liabilities, 
and of the suspended Rockland (Nyack, N. Y.) Na- 
tional Bank ; the suspension of the wholesale drug firm 
of Henry, Curran & Co., New York, and the disappear- 
ance of H, M. Cutter and two partners, cotton brokers 
ot New York, alter fraudalent transactions, 


Foreign. 


A sTEAM-TUG has been sent from the Thames 
to Ferrol, Spain, to tow the Cleopatra Obelisk to Lon- 
don, 


Genera Carona, Mexican Minister at Madrid, 
has signed a treaty by which the naturalization o! 
Spanish subjects as Mexican citizens since 1875 is de- 
clared void, 


M. Jutes Grevy has been elected President 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, receiving 335 out 
of 346 votes, and the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, by 172 votes agafnst 61 blanks 


Tue Turkish commander-in-chief notified the 
Russian headquarters at Lovatz, January 9th, that he 
was empowered to arrange the basis of an armistice, and 
that Mebemet-Ali bad been desiguated as the eventua 
rurkish plenipotentiary, 

Tuer Oxford University crew has decided to 
challenge the Columbia College (New York City) four 
to row a race from Putney to Mortlake, for the col 
champonstip of the world, If the Columbia four d&: 
feat the Oxlord crew, the Cambridge crew will 
lenge the victors, 


Arter the capture of Sophia the Russian 
troops pushed forward hurriedly, and under Gener 
Radetzky and Skobeleff, attacked the Turks in the 17 


iis 


jan und Shipka Passes, and, after a stubborn tight. sur 


rounded them and captured the entire armies and tliese 
strategetic positions, The Servians captured Nissa (rom 
the Turks, after five days’ fighting, and the Montene 
grins gained Antivari, 


INTELLIGENCE was received last week of the 
deaths of General La Marmora, a distinguished Italhan 
a noted French chemist and Com 
munist; General Consin-Montauban, better Known as 
Count Palikao, a French soldier of bigh repute; and 
The latter expired on 
jth, after a brief iiiness, His 
ely proclaimed King of Italy 


the afternoon of Januar 
eldest son was immed 


males the right of a voice at the ballot, adding that, | under the title of Hu == art L, 
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BULGARIA.—THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA'S HEADQUARTERS DURING THE SIEGE OF PLEVNA. 


Suropean Press.—Sze Pace 355. 
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BULGARIA.—RUSSIAN SOLDIERS REJOICING AFTER THE LATE VICTORIES 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—THB WEDDING AT CAMBRIDGE, LAST WEEK, OF RICHARD H. DANA, JR., TO MISS EDITH LONGFELLOW, DAUGHTER OF THE POET HENRY W. LONGFELLOW.— SEE PAGE 355. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—THE FRANK LESLIE TRANSCONTINENTAL EXCURSION.— ONE OF THE SIDE-SCENES ON THE JOURNEY THROUGI! NEVADA~—PIUTE INDIANS ENGAGED IN AN ANNUAL RABBIT 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS,— SEE PAGE 360, 
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A MOMENT. 


THEN the lightning flashes by night 
The raindrops seem 


A million jews of light 


In the moment’s gleam 
And often in gathering fears, 
A moment of love 
To jewels will turn the tears 
That it cannot remove 


‘‘THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY.” 


IN THREE PARTS.— PART FIRST. 


CHAPTER I.-—-PRELIMINARY 


F all the seeming inconsistencies of nature, 

() that which ever appeared to me the most in- 
comprehensible is the fact that often she 
places the tender heart of a child in some great, 
burly frame, a mighty will within a form of puny 
«mold; a dainty fancy in a great misshapen head ; 
a small and narrow mind, a cold and cruel heart, 
behind portals of a nobly carven face. Why do 


FRANK 


beautiful creatures, apparently captured from the 
mystic shades of ancient mythology and turned 


] loose in a Christian land—elothed and in their 





we not remember this? Why do we view with | 
disdain some great, grand soul, because, forsooth, | 


we (in common with many big, dull beasts of the 


field) are larger, stronger, and more beautiful than | 


he in that perishable part which shall return to 
dust ? 
Often, thank God, the lovely look portrays the 


| 
} 


lovely nature; the frank, sweet eyes bespeak the | 


truth within; but, just as often, does the fair face 
hide the false heart, and strength and beauty a 
hideous, craven soul. 

Why do we not? Because we will not. Be- 
cause “seeing, we see not, and hearing, we hear 
not.’ Yet God is very good, and sometimes He 
gives us clearness of vision, and down through the 
clumsy vail of flesh, we see the glory of a lovely 


right minds 

‘ Land me here and I'Jl walk to the « hapel, and 
reach it before you.” 

The little woman has a curious voice—a voice 
with a chord in it. It ean sound very cool, very 
decided, very commonplace, and sometimes very 
sharp; but then, again, because of that chord, it 
can sound, ah! so pathetic, so passionate, 80 ex- 
quisite ly sad and sweet! 

So, of the two women, one has a smile, the 
other a voice; one is beautiful, the other common- 
place. The man has beauty and a sweet smile, 
and also a musical voice; but neither of the two 
beauties possess, nor have they ever admired, the 
wonderful chord which is the little woman’s 
charm. 

‘There, then, we won’t tease the little lady any 
more! In five minutes you shall see the chapel, 
Miss Dora.”’ 

rhere is grace in his every common gesture 
as he turns his bright face towards her; as he 
grasps the yielding oars; as he gathers them to 
his broad chest ; as he extends his strong arms ; as 
he swavs his lithe form to the motion of the oars. 

There rises a mist in the little woman's green- 
gray eyes, a dark, slow flush to her cheek, very 
unlike the fair girl’s tender tints. 

“ Thank you,” she says, very low, but with the 
chord thrilling. The fair girl might have talked 
till midnight, and never said half that that chord 
expresses—were there only some one here with 
‘*ears to hear!”’ 

The fields glide by, and the water glimmers 
darkly in the shadow of embowering trees. Here 
the sun shines only in bars and quivering dashes, 


| and as they round a sharp point in the shore, the 


soul. Sometimes He opens our ears, and through | 


the false world’s siren song, like the voice of an 
angel, comes the melody of a heart at peace, and 
never, never more can that soul, however mean 
it’s frame, appear aught but beautiful and god- 
like in our eyes. 





CHAPTER 1l.—AT THE CHAPEL. 
SILVER, shimmering, winding river, with a 
blue haze hanging above, and flat, yellow fields 

stretching off and deepening in tint until they 


meet the distant gray-green lines of trees and sky. | : the . f 
In this river a small boat, drifting at the will of | reverberates drearily within. A bat flings itself 


breeze and tide. In this boat a very lazy group. 


Two girls sit in the stern, leaning against each | 


other. One is fair, with big, innocent, half-shut, 
blue eyes, with yellow hair, rippling back from her 
face, and one white hand holding loosely a bunch 
of feathery grass and grain. The othér girl is 
small. Her little hands lie clasped together in her 
lap, and her green-gray eyes are fixed dreamily on 
the silver road the boat glides over. The slender 
oars project upwards on either side, like wings, 
and the third member of the lazy group lies flat 
on his back, with his handsome head against a pile 
of gay-hued wrappings. ‘The silence is broken 
only by the soft “flap ” of the water against the 
boat; by the subdued din of insects; by the oc- 
easional whirr of a bird's wing; by, now and then, 
a dull report across the fields, which tells of man’s 
discordant presence in God’s lovely woods. By- 
and-by, the boat drifts shorewards. The young 
man reaches out one hand, without stirring other- 
wise, and, with one or two Jazy but skillful strokes, 


sends the boat skimming back into the middle of | 


the stream. 

The fair girl yawns. By-and-by, the boat drifts 
shoreward again—into the very shadow of the 
canes, There is a sudden whirr, and the young 
man springs to his feet, nearly upsetting the boat. 

“By Jove! If I only had my gun!” 

A covey of partridges sweeps upward and off 
over the fields. The small oid starts and grasps 
the side of the boat. The other sits up straight 
and says with vivacity, addressing nature in gen- 
eral, ‘Can sleep in the presence of two charm- 
ing young women, but let a partridge appear, and 
—‘ by Jove’—he is wild withexcitement! Yet, I 
believe we are supposed, on good authority, to be 
‘much better than they!” 

“ Than partridges ?’ he asks with some amaze- 
ment. “1 always took it to mean sparrows. No 
doubt you are better than sparrows !’ 

The air of the group is altered now. The small 
girl watches her companions with a curiously con- 
templative air, a slight smile parting her lips, 
The other leans forward, her blue eyes wide and 
shining, fixed on the young man’s face—a pink 
flush andadimple on either cheek, and a smile 
that is simply divine. He, on his part, has not 
resumed his lazy posture. In his present attitude 
he is a picture. is head is grand, his eyes dark, 
soft, and somewhat sad, though merry just now. 
His cheeks are flushed and brown, his mouth and 
chin as tender and sweet as those of a woman. 

His costume is picturesque, but not conventional, 
It consists — as regards its upper portion—of a blue 
shirt opened carelessly at the throat. For the rest, 
he regards the long limbs stretched before him, 
and clad in a very shabby pair of unmentionables, 
with a smile of supreme satisfaction. Either his 
thoughts are elsewhere, or else he is fully conscious 
that in the ré/e of Greek statue, rough-and-ready 
huntsman, modern dandy, or shabby oarsman, 
none can surpass him in strength and beauty, 

Even the iair girl before him is, at this very mo- 
ment, envying him his clear-cut features, the 
perfection of which she cannot rival, for all her 
shell-tints and her wonderful smile. 

“ | think I shall take the oars myself, or we shall 
never reach the chapel ; and I wid not go home as 
thirsty as I have come!” 

‘As thirsty, Dot?” the fair girl interrogates. 

“Dip up some water with your hat, please, 
Walter. Dot is thirsty.” 

Dot curls her short lip. 

“For music. You know well enough what I 
mean.” 

The two regard her lazily, somewhat as if she 
were a disturbing element, as indeed, perhaps, she 
is. A little prim, neat figure, in a clinging eae 


dress, sitting still, with her hands clasped before 
her, and coolly eying first one then the other. A 
cozy, modern woman between two heathenishly 


| 





windows of the chapel, like blinking eyes, look 
down upon them from a sudden bluff. 

“ Here we are, Dot, my darling,” the fair girl 
says, “and I suppose I shail have to play all day 
to satisfy you, insatiate little monster!” 

Dot is wrapped in thought, and follows her com- 
panions silently from the boat. On shore, she 
watches silently the oarsman tie his boat, and put 
on his coat over his odd blue shirt, and as silently 
accepts his divided aid in climbing the briery steep 
to the chapel-door. There she awakes. 

“You have the key, Mr. Franklin,’’ she says, 
with a gesture of impatience. 

As he pushes back the heavy door, the sound 


blindly against the opposite wall, then tumbles out 
at the door. 

‘“‘ Ugh !” cries the fair girl. “ it is like a vault!” 

“Ah, but look,’ Dot says, laying one small 
finger on the date in the brick wall—‘ 1700.’ 
What else can you expect? Would you have it 
fresh and new like the church of a country town ? 
For my part I love the dust of ages! I love to 
fancy this old chapel crowded with ladies in satin 
and brocade, flounced and furbelowed, in high- 
heeled shoes and broad-rimmed hats. with pow- 
dered gentlemen ruffled with lace and clasped with 
diamonds.” 

“But it was new in their time ”"—Mr. Franklin 
objects—* and where folks still worship! Yes, I 
agree with Miss Marie—they should keep it clean, 
at least.” 

‘What notions!’ Dot exclaims, her rose in air. 
‘*]t is sheer presumption in us, brand-new moderns, 
worshiping here at all, and the least we can do is 
to leave things undisturbed.” 

“ Hush, hush, hush,” Marie says, sweeping the 
small woman into the church. ‘* Nonsense, little 
one! Our forefathers, for instance, worshiped 
here without an organ. Why, then, do you drag 
two lazy ‘brand-new moderns,’ many weary 
miles to make use of one of the very innovations 
you condemn? You are an odd piece of contra- 
diction !” 

And she looks it, indeed. A little, quiet figure, 
motionless, just where the strong young goddess 
has push her, under the shadow of the 
bell-like pulpit. A prim and modern woman, in 
walking sa and proper hat and gloves, whilst 
Marie the Beautiful standing, radiant, in the sun- 
light streaming through the open door, suits well 
the sylvanscene. A grand and classic creature, 
whose exquisite lines and curves seem to defy 
every strait mode of dress or fashion, her des- 
on hat lying at her feet, and her bare white 
ands bundling up waves of gold about a head 
that Raphael would have loved to paint! 

The small woman, in a business-like way, ad- 
vances to the organ, beside the ancient .chancel- 
rail, and, opening it, drops with a silent gesture, 
in the nearest pew, resting her elbows on the rail, 
and her chin in her small, gloved hands. Thence 
she watches her companions restlessly. They 
both stoop to recover Marie’s hat, and rise, laugh- 
ing heartily. Dot sees the young man’s glance 
at the touch of Marie’s hand. She marks her 
answering flush and lovely smile. Then the 
golden hair comes tumbling down again, as is its 
troublesome habit, being heavy and long, and 
rebelliously wavy, and Walter must hold her hat. 
And while the white hands twist back the waves 
of gold, Dot watches the eyes fixed on the sea- 
shell face. She sees them darken and brighten, and 
grow unspeakably tender, and’ she calls out, in a 
sharp, shrill tone, with the sweet chord dumb, 
“Do, Marie, come and play !’’ 

“Ah, the little lady is growing savage!” 
Walter says, recollecting her presence. ‘‘ Come, 
Miss Marie, come, you must play.”’ 

Then Marie the Beautiful sits before the organ, 
with her azure draperies trailing about her. She 
ne her white hands on the keys, and throws 

ack her golden head, and rests her great eyes 
dreamily on the woodland scene, framed in the 
narrow, peaked window before her, and then there 
steals through the old dim chapel, a tender, wail- 
ing, wonderful cry, sounding afar off, with the 
booming beat of an accompaniment, near at hand. 
She or Dot’s best-loved airs, the “ Lieder 
ohne Worte.”’ 

And Miss Dora Downes, a quiet, modern young 
lady, sits in the high-baoked pew, with her chin in 
her small gloved hands, and her eyes on the lovely 
creature before her. There is a certain hunger at 
her heart, but, by degrees, this hunger is appeased. 
And as she listens, the soul of Dora Downes— 
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beautiful exceedingly !—rises above all hunger of | 
heart or body, all weariness of human woe, all 
stegers pain or future fear, and walks, in match- 
ess strength and loveliness, the very courts of 
heaven ! 

Walter Franklin hangs over the organ, but 
Dora does not mark him. Only the musician, 
even while her white fingers draw Dora’s soul to 
heaven, feels and answers the gaze of his dark, | 
tender eyes. She flashes divine smiles into his 
very soul. They bave forgotten Dora, as she 
forgets them; but they are self-conscious, and 
aware of each other, whereas she has forgotten 
even her own personality. 

The tender strain melts into a tender silence. 

Then Walter flaps the dusty covers of an old 
music-book, and says, with an air of gay approba- 
tion: “I tell you what! ‘That old Felix must 
have been a clever fellow! His airs are the only 
ones fit for your fingers. And if it were not for 
your playing, I should never have been able to 
distinguish his from any other.” 

The soul of Dora Downes drops back from 
heaven. She is vouchsafed, for a moment, a 
strange clear-sightedness by which she searches 
that god-like form, and finds but cobwebs! For 
a moment he is startled by the piercing gaze of 
the green-gray eyes ; but are any so blind as those 
who will not see? Dora looks down on her own 
poor little self, then up, with a softened glance, 
at the towering form, the radiant face. From one 
beauty to the other she gazes sadly, then humbly 
sighs, and blinds her eyes again. 

“ Have I said anything wrong, Miss Dora?” 

“You P No,’ she answers, with the chord vi- 
brating. How cou/d she judge him harshly! It 
is chiefly in such broken words that curious chord 
vibrates. 

“Won't that do, Dora?’ the musician asks in 
plaintive accents. 

“Tf you are tired,” Dora answers, The spell 
is broken, and, indeed, she does not care for 
more. : 

“ Well, no, I am not tired exactly, but I was 
thinking,’ the goddess is resting one lovely cheek 
in her hand, and her blue eyes are dreamily 
fixed on the trees and floating moss—‘“I was 
thinking of dinner !’’ 

“ Ah, in that case,’’ Miss Dora Downes says, in 
her sharpest tone, rising briskly, with her short 
lip sale, “in that case, we had better be going. 
I suppose you, too, Mr, Franklin, are pining for 
your dinner.” 

“‘ No,” he says, gently ; * no.”’ 

Ina moment she softens. He has-fixed his eyes 
on her face with their sweetest look. She is con- 
quered. Mark, a woman with a soul of her 
own—a beautiful soul—conquered merely by a 
look. And if that look had come from eyes nei- 
ther dark nor liquid—if that face had been repul- 
sive, or even unlovely, it would have produced 
upon her no effect, save, probably, that of dis- 
comfort. 

She stands, with her hands resting on the dark 
rail, and her face turned gently towards him. 

“Yes, I was thinking of dinner,’ Marie the 
Beautiful goes on boldly, “and I am hungry — for 
something more substantial than music. Yes, 
Dot,” reproachfully, ‘‘ you may elevate your little 
nose at me, and scorn my coarse ideas, but I really 
am hungry, and I want to go home. This old 
place gives me the shivers, I can’t be spiritual 
as you are, little witch.’’ 

Dora Downes turns, smiling, and taking one 
white hand, draws it about her waist. it she 
were tall, she would look down with tender com- 
passion on this superb creature; but, as it is, she 
does not attempt it. 

“ But I have a plan,’ Walter Franklin says. 
“We are in the neighborhood of Fern Castle. 
Why not give its inmates the pleasant surprise of 
our company to dinner? We are out in search of 
adventures. Why not remain out all day?” 

‘¢ Fern Castle ?’’ Miss Dora Downes asks, doubt- 
fully. “Ihave heard the name—but its inmates ? 
Who are they ? 

“Didn't you tell me it belonged to a Mr. 
Burns ?” Marie inquires, simultaneously. 

Mr. Franklin smiles, as if at some amusing 
recollection. ‘ 

‘‘T am sure you'll enjoy it. Its inmates num- 
ber only two. Can you imagine Scott's Meg 
Merrilies and Dickens’s Fat Boy occupying one 
abode, and in the relation of mother and son ? 
If so, then you already know our friends, But 
don’t be startled! They are so only in appear- 
ance. They are the nicest, most hospitable people 
in the world, and will really take our visit as a 
compliment.” 

‘What fun!” Marie cries. “Do let us go, 
Dora. Will they give us a good dinner on such 
short notice, do you think ?” 

‘“‘ If you are sure——” Dora begins, doubtfully. 

“Oh, hush! Some «proper objection! You 
forget that I are a country girl now, Dora, and 
must discard the stiff ways they have frozen you 
into at that old boarding-school. March, little 
one !’’ 

“‘ Those fields to the east,” Mr. Franklin is say- 
ing at the door, ‘ belong to Fern Castle.”’ 

As he speaks the trees are parted by some vast, 
moving body. 

‘* What is this?’ Marie cries, under her breath. 
‘*An antediluvian monster, as I live! Oh, what 
is this ?’’ 

And, though usually a most proper and discreet 
young woman, Dora Downes drops on the nearest 
seat in a spasm of unmanageable laughter at the 
beauty’s tone, and the vision emerging from the 
sylvan shades. It is only a man, to be sure, but 
such a man! ‘Tall, but almost ball-shaped, so 
that his height does not appear. Shoulders mas- 
sive, great chest, and oh, such a dreadful—well — 
paunch! Head almost square, and covered with 
thick, matted, short, stiff curls of fiery red. Eyes 
of the palest blue, small and very near together. 
Face also fiery, from his great exertions. 

“Hush, hush, for mercy’s sake, Miss Dora! 
This is my friend, Ben Burns,” Walter says, in 
an anxious undertone, “B. B. B., ‘ Big Ben 
Burns,’ as we used to call him.’’ 

“Why did you not prepare us?” Marie asks, 
gaspingly, and then advances, with cheeks pink 
with suppressed laughter, but only a divine smile 





parting her lips. 
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Dora still struggles in the background with 

the demon of mirth which has attacked her. 
PART SECOND. 

CHAPTER I.—FERN CASTLE AND ITS INMATES. 

r ERN CASTLE is, of course, not a castle ut 

all, but a great, square, dingy house, wit! four 
tall turrets, whence it derives its lofty title. It 
stands on the summit of a beautiful Mill, which 
slopes tenderly down on the south to placid fields 
and the silver river. This river makes a sudden 
turn around the base of the hill, so that when it 
changes on the north to a frowning high precipice, 
the same soft waters do not seem to kiss its feet, 
but a dark, fierce flood seethes in what appears a 
gloomy gulf. 

A little procession comes up the western path, 
Marie the Beautiful in front, with Big Ben Burns, 
Behind, Dora Downes, still struggling with inex- 
tinguishable laughter, making mute motions of 
self-reproach to Walter Franklin, whose answering 
gestures rather aggravate her malaJy. But Dora 
Downes is a little lady, even though now she 
seems possessed so when she looks up, shading her 
eyes, to the great hall-door, and sees there a very 
tall old lady, in a stiff black silk, with a splendid 
diamond cross on her breast. She suddenly 
quenches her mirth, and advances demurely in the 
great shadow cast by Marie’s attendant cavalier. 

A very grand old lady! Dora thinks, eying 
her couriously, as she sweeps a low courtesy to Marie 
the Fair, then one to little Dora herself. Very 
grand, and not one bit like Meg Merrilies! More 
like a dethroned old queen, clad in the remnants 
of her vanished pomp, framed in the dingy door- 
way. 

But Dora catches a twinkle in Walter's eye, and 
an answering one in the small blue orbs of the an- 
tediluvian monster ; so she is not surprised by Wal- 
ter’s whisper, as they pass into the hall. 

“ Decked for company. She has spoiled our 
fun! You ought to see her in her usual dress !’’ 

Dora is drawing off her small gloves, and only 
steals one shy glance in his direction — being ap- 
parently occupied with Mrs. Burns's remarks. 

“My son, at five years of age,” she is saying, 
prondly, pointing to an oil painting, which hangs 

yy the opposite doorway. 

This almost upsets Dora’s gravity again, for it 
represents the antediluvian monster as a small, 
but ball-shaped boy, with two round cheeks, like 
apples and a red ball—his very counterpart —in 
one fat hand. 

** My son’s sanctum,” still more proudly, stop- 
ping, with a wave of the hand, at the narrow door- 
way. Dora pauses on the threshold, and peers in 
curiously, The dark-green window-shades are 
drawn, so it is only as her eyes grow accustomed 
to the dim light that she can take in all the fea- 
tures of the apartment. At first, it seems to be 
all windows—windows with green blinds - but 
then she becomes aware of a dark, richly-carved 
organ in a recess between two of them ; and while 
she gazes at it, a beautiful, white, woman's face 
gleams out of the shadows, with two white hands, 
and a bunch of lilies beneath. 

‘* St. Cecilia!” she says, stepping reverently into 
the room, as if it wereachurch. Yes, St. Cecilia, 
her lovely head encircled by a halo, and a bunch 
of lilies beside the keys on which her fingers press. 

Dora draws a long breath, and looks about the 
room, wondering whence comes its atmosphere of 
purity and peace. Nothing here either rare or costly ! 
An organ, one picture, green window-shades, 
shelves filled with books and music, and a few old 
mahogany chairs. Dimly there creeps into the mind 
of Dora Downes the consciousness that there is a 
soul somewhere near by, and that it must be a very 
lovely soul to diffuse this atmosphere of peace. 
The demon of mirth does not assail her again im- 
mediately. 

* My son is fond of music, as you see’’--Mrs. 
Burns is addressing Marie; ‘‘and knowing that 
Mr. Franklin sometimes takes you to the chapel to 
a when he heard the music across the fields, 

e came and told me, and I sent him to persuade 
you to pay me a visit, hoping to have a treat. [ 
appreciate your kindness very much, young ladies. 
It is not often an old woman like me can attract 
such visitors. 

“The kindness is all on your side,’’ Dora 
Downes answers, in her sweet, courteous voice. 
“T have spent the entire eight years my father 
has lived here at boarding-school, so that every- 
thing is as new to me asit isto Marie. itisa 
great treat to both of us to visit these charming 
old places.” ? 

“Yes, There are said to be some pretty views 
from the castle,” the old lady remarks, rather 
stiffly. 

Why does this common-place little thing take it 
upon herself to answer for both? She was ad- 
dressing this lovely, silent creature. 

‘*T suppose you love music, Miss Beatty. If so, 
then you can sympathize with my son.” 

“ That I can,”’ the beauty answers. ~* Music is 
my grand passion!” 

“And you, Miss Downes ?” 

“Tam also fond of music,’’ Miss Downes says, 
in her coolest voice. It is with an effort of charity 
as well as politeness that she represses the sne#r 
with which her short lip quivers —for poor littie 
Dora suffers from both quick impulse and keen 
perception. 

By-and-by Mrs. Burns leads the young ladies 
up to her own room to prepare for dinner: and 
there, long after Marie has freshly braided her 
golden hair and given deft touches to the lace 
about her comely throat and many long looks ir 
the dim old mirror, she detains them with talk 
about “ my son.” 

Marie the Beautiful, yawns and looks listlessly 
about her, while Dora Downes, with eyes full of 
half-repressed curiosity and interest, follows the 
old lady from trunk to trunk, from closet to closet, 
from picture to picture. She asks quick questions, 
and handles with awe the rare old yellow lace and 
muslin, the quaint gems, the curious trinkets, texts 
to many narratives, diffuse in style and often weak 
in point. Dora enjoys them, however, and does 
not criticise ; but Marie keeps quite quiet, for she 
is only a lovely statue when withdrawn from the 
homage of men’s eyes. She has nothing to say, 
and would not waste it if she had. She wants to 
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get back into the sunshine of Walter's adoring 


gaze. She would even prefer the heavy admira- 
tion of the antediluvian monster to the spiceless talk 
of two women. She has some distant and very 
varue idea that there »:7y be some sweet and sad, 
and deep and strong, sensations waked by the emo 
tion called Love; but that there may be anything 
in the world beautiful, or thrilling, or pathetic, 
unconnected with the “tender passion” she is 
quite unconscious. " 

She has no evil propensities—this beautiful 
Marie. She is no “spirit to the fiend allied” for 
all her ‘angel-face.” She is only shadow—satis- 
fied with her beauty and its effect. Why should 
she have vague unrests— wild yearnings after the 
impossible ? 

Wy hy should she ever feel a craving—a hunger 
at her heart? She is beautiful. Beauty wins 
love; and even if it did not, her heart is quite at 
rest, filled to the brim with her own lovely image. 
Had she an artist soul, her very msi: would stir 
a trouble in her breast! 

Imperfect! Feeble! Commonplace! Ah, ex- 
quisite, agonized, infinite yearning that assails the 
artist soul! 

Perfection! Perfection! That fleest before, 
like the mirage of the desert—ever within sight, 
never within reach! Blest mirage, that through 
anguish and despair, and faint, yet never dying 
hope and ceaseless longing, leads to the wide gates 
of an everlasting periection - a completeness which 
embraces eternity ! 

But Marie the Beautiful bas been taught by the 
best masters, Her playing is acknowledged to be 
‘something quite beyond the ordinary.” 

Why should she ever ache amid the plaudits of 
her audiences with an acute sense of discourage- 
ment and shame? No. The wise Marie leaves 
all such pangs for less favored beings —for women 
who step out of their “ proper sphere '’— for women 
who have longings and aspirations, and missions, and 
other inconvenient belongings. For herself, her mu- 
sic is a useful adjunct to her beauty. If her perfec- 
tions fail to win hearts through the eye, the ear 
and finer emotions must be called to her aid, for 
win hearts she must. Not hearts to be “ faithful 
unto death,” but hearts to beat madly in her pre- 
sence. The lips may swear eternal fidelity. She 
rather enjoys such absurd declarations. They even, 
for the time, make her own pulses throb, and her 
cheeks flush with most pleasurable sensations, but 
she does not exact more than she knows what to do 
with. She does not care for fidelity so long as she 
can win universal adulation. She may, she ad- 
mits, want it one day when she shall bind herself 
down, as she must, she supposes, when her golden 
hair shall thin and her shell tints grow wan. 

And of all bondages, she thinks, tipping the 
big chair backwards, it would be less galling to 
swear obedience to Walter than to any other man. 
He has such eyes, such a smile, and such a win- 
ning tongue! And then he knows her so well! 
Ile would never look for devotion and self-sacri 
fice, and all that stuff Dora talks about, in Aer! 
No, she is not in love with him; she is not such 
a fool. Butif he should ever grow rich, there is 
no telling ! 

Why should Dora have a fortune, and she merely 
enough to liveon? Dora, little mouse - the great 
eyes follow the quiet form about the room— ora 
looks like anything but an heiress. Yet the child 
shows taste in her simple dress. It would not do 
for the small ground-dove to assume a peacock’s 
plumes ! 

And then Marie the Beautiful wakes up to the 
sentences Mrs. Burns is uttering, and giggles 
suddenly, then begs pardon, with her hand over 
her lips. 

Mrs. Burns glances suspiciously at her, but is 
reassured when she rises and comes to her side 

with an appearance of languid interest. ‘ Yes, 
Miss Downes,” she is saying, holding the diamond 
cross extended, with Dora’s serious eyes fixed on 
her face. “For my son’s wife, for nc one else. 
Having no daughter, but only a son, who is worth 
all the daughters in the world, 1 save my mother’s 


laces -- considered quite valuable in their day, I as 
sure vou—and my diamond cross for my son’s 
wife. And if you will step this side, I will show 


you something else,”’ the old lady adds, moved by 
a sudden impulse. Then she crosses the great 
passage, and vhrows open a heavy paneled door. 
Even Marie is inverested now. It is a dim white 
room, vast and shadowy, with old lace shrouding 
the windows and the high bed, and sweeping, in 
creamy folds about the gilt-edged mirror; with 
a curious old wardrobe, and high-backed chairs 
cushioned with blue and silver damask. An air of 
quaint antiquity, a faint perfume of lavender and 
rose leaves, pervades the apartment. 

“1 amuse myself with this,’ their cicerone 
remarks; “here I put all the best I have, the 
handsomest things we have saved from long ago. 
My son says nothing, but I am sure he likes it. 
This is her room!’ she adds, simply. 

Marie seems attacked by another fit of the 
giggles, but Dora’s eyes are full of tears, as she 
turns from the dim and odorous room. Her heart 
is deeply touched. 

Marie recovers her self-possession quickly. ‘ Do 
you think Mr. Burns will ever marry ?” she asks, 
innocently regarding his mother with her great 
blue eyes. 

“Ever marry?’ The old lady turns almost 
fiercely upon ber. “Ever marry? Why not! 
He knows it is the dearest wish of his mother’s 
heart. Why should he not? Any woman would 
be proud of the love of such a man! fave you 
any reason for supposing that my son will never 
marry, Miss Beatty P” in a quick, suspicious toue. 

“No, of course not; I only wonder why he has 
not married before this,” Marie answers, indif- 
ferently. 

“‘ Why, be hasn’t had time ;” the old lady’s tone 
shows tliat already she is halt appeased ; “ he is 
not thirty, yet. © doubt he will make his choice 
Lefore long, and his wife will, indeed, be a happy 
woman.” 

She gets no opposition this time. Marie has 
stepped behind her, and she meets only _ strangely 
gentle look from Dora Downes, who points 
through the window on the stairs, and admires the 
view ina voice that thrills with a most curious 
chord. 


her soft, mocking whisper, as they enter the hall | 
“ Took, a red elephant! Did you | 
ever see such a monster ?” 
She only advances, with an air of gravity, and, | 
taking her seat by the window where the ‘ red 

elephant ” stands, talks to him of music, of the 

old ch ipel, of the fields, and the views from the 
castle window, in the very gentlest of voices, at the 
sound of which Walter Franklin gives her a 
puzzled look. He has never heard exactly that 
voice before. 


down-stairs. 


(To be continued.) 








THE DANA-LONGFELLOW WEDDING. 
YICHARD H. DANA, third son of Richard H. 
\ Dana, Jr., was married to Miss Edith, second 

daughter of Henry W. Longiellow, in Appleton 
Chapel, Cambridge, Mass., on Thursday afternoon, 
January lth, according to the rites of the Episcopal 
Church. Althongh the hour was four o’clock, the 
chapel was lighted by gas, and, with the lavish 
floral decorations, presented an unusually brilliant 
appearance. The occupants of the floor of the 
chapel were divided into two classes, the pews 
opening on the central aisle being filled by mem- 
bers of the Dana and Longfellow families and a 
limited number of near friends, all in fall evening 
dress. The guests who held cards of invitation 
were seated in the pews opening on the side-aisles. 
he march to the altar was in the following order: 
First came Mr. R. H. Dana, the groom, on the arm 
of Mr. Geo. Wigglesworth, the ‘‘ best man ‘’’; then 
Miss Edith Longtellow, the bride, with her father; 
and lastly, the two bridesmaids, Miss Annie Long- 
fellow, sister of the bride, and Miss Mary Long- 
fellow, cousin of the bride, trom Portland. Arrived 
at the altar, the party ranged itself (e rigueur—the 
bridesmaids at the left, the best man at the right, 
and the bride’s father at her left and a little to the 
rear. The marriage service was performed by the 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 
Father Grafton, of the Church of the Advent, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Longfellow, of Connecticut, gave away 
the bride. Both bride and groom uttered the re- 
sponses with clearness; the ring was exchanged, 
the benediction spoken, and while the organ 
sounded forth the wedding march by Chas, Mayer, 
the happy couple retraced their steps down the 
aisle and leit the church. 

The bride’s dress was of the princesse pattern, 
of rich white brocade silk, with front of white 
satin, trimmed with old lace and orange-blossoms, 
and with the usual cloud of tulle vail. Among those 
present were President E‘liott, of Harvard, with bis 
newly-wedded wile; Hon. Samuel Elliot and wife, 
Mrs. Agassiz, Professor Norton, Professor and Mrs. 
Child, Mr. James T. Fields, Mr. W. D. Howells, 
Professor William Everett and Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia. From New York were Miss 
Eunice Dana, Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher Loring, Miss 
Morse, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Wadsworth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Wadsworth, Jr., the Misses Apple- 
ton, and Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith and Mrs. 
Smith, with their daughter. Following the cere- 
mony at the chapel, a reception was given at the 
residence of the bride’s father from 4:20 to 6 P. m. 


ACROSS THE 


CONTINENT. 


THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC, 


AN INDIAN Rapsir Drive IN NEVADA, 


JE cross the desert among the sand-drilts and 
\ sage-brush and the weird lava boulders, until 
some forty miles more of the iron trail brings us 
down-giade into the valiey of the Truckee, where 
the river sweeps into sight through a gap in the 
mountains lying southward. Here and there, over 
he bleached plain of sand and alkali, and against 
the low, brown hills, we have seen a red light 
smoldering, and guessed it to be a Piute lodge-tire ; 
and imagination, with nothing better to do, has 
gone visiting inside the flapping screen of skins, to 
speculate upon the houselio'd economy of the dirty 
Ishmaelites who are sleeping and dreaming there 
under the stars— dreaming, we may suppose, not of 
the joys of the warpath, nor of the great buffalo- 
herds of old times, nor of raids upon stage-stations 
and the burning of stray pale-faced captives; but 
only of such tame, igvoble matters as rabbit-hunts 
and weekly rations, the sole excitement of these 
degencrate days. Rubbit-hunting and fishing con- 
stitute the business of life now to the Piute warriors 
-inee the buflalo have traveled north, and the ante- 
lope is fast following them; and in the capturing 
and killing of such small deer he is exceedingly ex- 
pert. His fishing-tackle consists of a bit of light 
rope, weizlited with a stone at one end, and grasped 
by the hand of the fisherman atthe other To this 
line are attached, at regular distances, half a duzen 
or more hooks, made of rabbit-bones, in the form of 
a narrow letter V; and to the angle of each V 
again is fastened a short line made of sinews, and 
baited with some such trifle as a snail or a fresh- 
water sucker. ‘The fish, swallowing the bait and 
the line, swallows also the hook, which is so acted 
upon by tlie tension of the line as to expand its two 
prongs and fasten them firmly in the victim’s throat ; 
and then it struggles and whirls and darts about tle 
line, attracting ati its family and neighbors to swal- 
low the same snare, until the angler has counted a 
bite for every hook, and quietly draws in his main 
line, heavy with spoils. 

Still more simple are the “rabbit drives,” in 
which from five hundred toa thousand head of game, 
it we may so use the expression, are caught in one 
hunt. A V-shaped fence is put up, made of slight 
saplings, across which is stretched a wide-meshed 
net, woven of hemp or willow-bark, held down to 
the ground by weights; and in the angle of this in- 
closure an Indian or two takes up his position, 
while the rest of the band, in numbers us large 
as they can muster, including the squaws and 
children, start off to beat up the ee. At a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve milex from the trap they start 
the ‘‘ drive ’’—that is to say, the entire oo wa | 
scatters itself into a wide semi-circle, and with 
whoops and yells, falls to beating the sage-brush, 
or low saplings, if the ground be wooded, with 
sticks and clubs. Then the frightened rabbits start 
up by the hundred, and are forthwith chased by 
the shrieking, hooting hunters, with wild flourishing 
of sticks and waving ofall their rags, down towards 
the trap. Gradually contracting their ranks around 
the drove of flying creatures, they close them fairly 
into the netted inclosure, whence escape is impos- 
sible. To add to their bewilderment, the men 
within the trap start up with yells rivaling those of 
the hunters outside, and the luckless rabbits, dash- 
ing themselves against the net to force a way out, 
fasten their heads in the meshes and are fixed there. 
When every one is a prisoner the brave huntsmen 
quietly make the tour of the net, and with their 
eticks dispatch the game, which the squaws in their 
turn collect and ‘‘ pack ”’ home to the lodges. And 





To Marie’s surprise, Dora does not respond to 


then follows a great feast of rabbit-meat, and after 
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that the squaws have their hands full of work in | bonse of timber erected across the 


the making of robes and cloaks out of the soft, 
downy, gray skins. And the rabbits that are “left 
over,’’ so to speak, among the sage-brush, have a 
rest from persecution until the next Fall. The In- 
dians value a rabbit-skin robe very highly, and 
much preter them to blankets, though it takes a 


good deal of time and patience to make one. This 
work, however, is all done by the squaws, and is 
taken as a matter of course by the *‘ bucks” of the 


tribe. 


THE FLOWER MISSION, 
New YORK [LADIES MINISTERING TO HOSPITAL 
PATIENTS. 
W E have frequently had occasion to refer to the 
good work done by the ladies of the Flower 
Mission. This week we illustrate an interesting 


case in point. In one of our charitable institutions a | 


young man, of whom there was “ but little account,”’ 
lay recently sick unto death. He made no mention 
of home, kindred, friends. He was utterly, abso- 
lutely alone in the wide, wide world. His illness 
was long, and full of weariness and pain. Gentle 
as a very child in the fiercest paroxysms of unen- 
durable agony, he ever had asmile for the good 
nurses, who, with kind, tender and loving hands, 
ministered to his wants. His appetite gone, his 
life ebbing slowly but surely from him, his only 
prayer was for flowers. To him the flowers were 


as a breath of the bygone time when he sported | simple iron bedstead. 


in fields dappled with daisies, or sauntered in fra- 


grant lanes with one whom he was to behold never- | 


more, Flowers he asked for; flowers, as gra 
dawn came peeping through the vailed windows; 


the earth. 


gaze. 
It soon became known in the hospital that th 


flowers. 
hearts outside, and soon came rare and radiant 


couch became as bright as a bridal bower. 

Ministering angels, large-hearted girls, whose 
souls were bathed in pity for the nameless sojourner, 
eagerly tendered their offerings, and day alter day 
did they hie into the hospital on their sweet errand 
of consolation. 

He seemed to mark the hours of his stay by the 
opening and folding of the flowers. They were his 
dial. Save and except to smile a sweet, sad thank- 
fulness upon the Samaritans who ministered unto 
him, his eyes never wandered from the mute yet al!- 
appealing flowers, his wistiul, anxious gaze hover- 
ing around them almost caressingly. One bouquet 
of mignonette seemed to afford him unutterable 
pleasure. Taking it in his emaciated hands, he sighed 
over it as though its presence recalled an episode 
in his past career. 

One morning during that late spell of semi-tropi- 
cal weather which came upon us like an angel’s 
visit, the nameless patient betrayed febrile symp- 
toms of an alarming nature. 

His colorless lips moved as if in animated dia- 
logue, whilst his unnaturally bright eyes wandered 
from the bunch of mignonette, which he clinched 
in his waxen fingers, to the faces of the gentle 
ladies who surrounded his bedside. 

That change which preludes the awful moment of 
the soul’s departure was upon him, and’ his nurses 
saw it. ‘Tender hands smoothed his pillow, tender 
hands moistened his brow, clammy with the dews of 
death ; tender hands placed flowers all around him, 
that his last earthly thoughts should be turned upon 
the objects which he loved so well. 

A long-drawn sigh came from his gently heaving 
breast. A nume which shall not be published here 
issued from his convulsed lips, a glance of inefable 
love towards the bunch of mignonette, which, by a 
supreme effort, he raised asif to kiss, and then all 
was over. 

* . * * * > 7” 

He was interred at the expense of Mr. —— in 
Greenwood Cemetcry, and as the coffin was low- 
ered into its final resting-place, a bunch of migno- 
nette was thrown into the grave by a young, 
beautiful, sobbing aud closely vailed girl. 

What a romance is hidden behind that bunch of 
flowers. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Queen Victoria’s Recent Visit to Lord 
Beaeonsfield. 


On the 15th of December last Queen Victoria paid a 
visit to the Premier, at his country seat, Hughenden 
Mavor The inhabitants of Wycombe had the town hand- 


evergreens. 
were erected in several places, and at one point there 


staple commodity of the town—chairs of every imagin- 
able kind and material —from the substantial ‘‘Windsor”’ 
to the delicate drawing-room structure, which is more 
elegant than reliable. The Queen was accompanied by 
the Princess Beatrive. On the arrival of the royal train 
at the Wycombe Railway Station, Her Majesty was re- 
ceived by Lord Beaconsfleld, who returned thanks in 
her name for the inevitable address from the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Burgesses. Miss Phillips, the daughter 
of the Mayor, then presented Her Majesty and the 
Princess with magnificent bouquets, and amid great 
shouts of “ welcome,” and the strains of the National 
Anthem from the voices of the schoolchildren, Her 
Majesty passed on to the open carriage which was to 
take her to Hughenden Manor. The cortége passed 
slowly through the decorated streets of the town, and 
then quickly onwards to its destination. Her Majesty 
remained at Hughenden about two hours, lunching with 
Lord Beaconsfield, and afterwards planting a tree upon 
the lawn in commemoration of the visit. Princess 
Beatrice also planted a tree. On the way back to the 
railway station, Her Majesty ordered her carriage to be 
stopped, in order that she might more closely inspect 
the arch of chairs After the departure of the royal 
train tor Windsor, the members of the corporation 
feasted together in celebration of the honor which had 
been done to the town. It is zaid that the Queen has 
only twice before paid a visit to her Prime Ministers: 
to Lord Melbourne, at Brocket Hall, in 1841, and to Sir 
Robert Peel, at Drayton Manor, in 1843. 


The Removal of Temple Bar. 


London is at last witnessing the destruction of the 
historical structure known as Temple war. The dispute 
as to the locality to which it shall be removed being 
yet unsettled, the stones are carefully marked, so as to 
indicate their position in the structure, for the purpose 
of rebuilding when the site is decided upon. Very lit- 
tle seems to be known of the early history of the Bar. 
“ Anciently,’’ says Strype, “there were only posts, 





rails and a chain, such as are now in Holborn, Smith- 
field and Whitcchapel Bara Afterwards there was a 


y | 
flowers, as the sable mantle of night enshrouded | 
His sad and earnest eyes would turn | 
lovingly to those dainty handmaids of nature, | 
caressingly, and with a mournful covetousness of | 


dying patient lived but upon the fragrance of fresh | 
From the hospital it spread to kindly | 


bouquets pouring in, in lavish profusion, until his | 


was an arch, constructed almost entirely of chairs, the | 


355 _ 


Street, with a nar 


row gatew ind an entry on the south side of it under 
the house.’’ The date of the erection of this wooden 
house is unknown, but the present structure, built by 
Sir Christepbher Wren, was commenced in 1670 and 
completed in 1672 It is of Portland stone, with four 
Corinthian pilasters, an entablature, and an arched pedi- 
ment The four statues—two ov the western facade 
and two on the eastern—are supposed to represent 
Charles L, Charles IL, James IL and Elizabeth, bis 
Queen They are the work of an inferior sculptor 
bamed Bushnell, who died mad in 1701, The chief 
historical associations connected with the Bar are that 


many English monarchs have passed beneath on their 
way to the city or the Tower; and that in the good old 
times, when beheading was in fashion, the heads of 
traitors were exhibited thereon for the delectation of 
loyal people, who were accustomed to gaze at them 
through spyglasses 


Pope Pius IX. at the Vatican. 


During the past few weeks, we learn, the Pope has 
been compelled to suspend his favorite “ constitutional ” 
walks in the gardens of the Vatican, and with them the 
audiences he was then accustomed to give tothe parties 
of pilgrims who visited him with tokens of reverence 
from all quarters of the globe. One of our foreign pic- 
tures this week shows the Holy Father in the Vatican 
gardens, where, until recently, during fine weather, 
he was in the habit of having himself carried in bis 
easy-chair, and where, in the shade, he joined with 
spirit and enjoyment in friendly converse with those 
j about him. Another picture shows Pius IX. in his apart- 
meat, occupying the bed to which cruel infirmity has 
confined him for several weeks past. The couch is a 

His meals are set upon a small 
table which is placed by the bedside. The only deco- 
rations of the apartment are the hangings of red silk, 
| embroidered with the coat-of-arms of the Pope. 


The Russian Siege of Plevna. 


During the siege of Plevna, the Emperor of Russia 
occupied as hts headquarters a house at Poradim, which 
had previously been the residence of Prince Charles of 
toumania, who relinquished it to the Czar. Poradim is 


e|® large Bulgarian village on the road from Sistova to 


| Plevna, After the surrender of the latter place, the 
Czar changed his quarters while the Russian troops gave 
themselves up to unbounded festivity over their suc- 
cess. The occasion depicted in our picture is one which 
deserved to be celebrated with more than ordinary fer- 
| vor. After @ weary siege of five months, of which the 
| monotony had been varied by terrible battles, Plevna 
| surrendered to Russian arms, and one of the great ob- 
staclea to the long looked-for southward march was fe- 
moved. Thus both officers and mer threw off all mili- 
tary stiffness, and while the former embraced each 
other, sang patriotic songs, and brewed the mysterious 
Djouka—a punch composed of champagne, burgundy, 
and any other wine which might happen to be handy— 
the latter indulged in thorough ursine bugs, unlimited 
vodka or raki, and, above alf, in the quaint uncouth 
dances of their native villages, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Ir appears that of the 4,103 students who have 
attended Amherst College during the last sixteen years, 
only 955 have been sick, and that freshmen are more 
apt to be sick than seniors. 


~Two hundred and twenty street-lamps at 
Providence, R. 1, which extend over a distance of nine 
miles, are now lighted and extinguished by electricity, in 
less than fifteen seconds, by one man 


—San Francisco fishermen complain that the 
sea lions, which are protected by law, are increasing so 
rapidly and are so destructive of fish, that they are en- 
dangering the needed supply for food for the citizens 


—Tue Italian Government, listening to friendly 
remonstrances, have determined to restore to the Nea- 
politan dynasty the dowry of Queen Maria Sophia, wife 
of Francis IL, and the property left by the late queen, 
Maria Theresa. 


—An American, writing from London, says: 
‘*The man who would here atiempt to get into a cab or 
out of one, or eat dinner, or drink ale, or make a 
speech, or shovel coal, without first adjusting his eye- 
glass, would be looked upon as eccentric.” 


—Tue Bank of France is giving up the issue 
of notes and insists on paying in gold to the disgust of 
the public. The reason is that the directors find it does 
not pay to issue notes on which a tax of 114 per cent 
is imposed when they can scarcely obtain more than 
this sum for discounts. 


—A CORRESPONDENT of the Imperial Society 
of Naturalists at Moscow has made a singular discovery 
in Siberian quartz. He was examining a specimen of 
rock crystal from Ufalei, wuen he found inclosed in it 
five pale-green caterpillars, with dark beads, probably 
the larval forms of Tineid moths 





—A writer in the Westminster Review pointe 
out that Canon Farrar and others have wrongly ima- 


gined that hospitals were unknown to pagans. There 


somely deeorated with a profusion of flags, flowers and | can be no doubt that the sick have been better cared for 
Triumphal arches of verdure and blossom since the time of Christ, but Christians cannot fully 


claim to have originated hospitals, 


—Tue Fine Arts Department of the city of 
Paris has under consideration a plan for placing in the 
great avenues of the city busts of all the historians who 
have illustrated in their works the life of the capita). 
and in the squares will be erected statues of notabilities 
whose career has been connected with it, 


—Nor less than one hundred and thirty-five tons 
of amber bad been dug up in Prussia last year. The 
productive mine of Palmnicken alone gave eighty-five 
tons) The amber industry gives employment to about 
one thousand four hundred men. Austria, France, 
Russia, America, China and Japan are the couutries 
which absorb most of the prodact. 


—Tue boring of the Channel tunnel between 
France and England is to be done by the French rail- 
way company, the Chemin de Fer du Nord, and the 
Southeastern and Chatham Railway Companies of Eng- 
land. The two latter will bore for half the distance 
from the English side, and the former the same distance, 
about ten and a half miles, from the French side. 


—Wuite some laborers were at work in New 
Haven on Saturday, they found at the corner of Elm 
and Orange Streets traces of the cellar of Governor 
Eaton’s house, which stood there early in the seven- 
teenth century, and remained one hundred years later. 
A stubbing-hoe, a cannon ball, hinge, several ship-bolta, 
and parts of a sickle, have been dug up and presented 
to the Historical Society. 


—Tue agitation of the necessity of greater care 
in the destribution of outdoor relief to the poor in Eng- 
land has resulted in five years in a great redustion of 
the total outlay. In 1873 there was expended in Eng- 
land for outdoor relief £3,668,970, and in 1876, 
£2,760,804. There has been a saving, in other words, 
of $4,500,000, or 25 per cent., in the cost of the poor 
administration. This is the direct result of frequent 
conferences of Overseers of the Poor in ‘ifferent parts 
of the kingdom. During the same time t rere was a de- 
crease of 31 per cent. in the number of persons relieved, 





the total of outdoor paupers in 1876 being 606,392, 
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GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, GOVERNOR OF | 
NEW JERSEY. 
(7\ EORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN, elected Gov- 
(AJ sernor of the State of New Jersey on Novem- 
ber 6th, was born in Philadelphia, December 3d, 
1826. His father was a distinguished physician, a 
graduate of Yale College, and founder of Jefferson 
‘College. His remoter ancestors were Scotch. 
Entering West Point at the age of fifteen year 
and six months, young McClellan gained a reputa 
ition among his classmates for close application 
‘and intelligent study, rather than for brilliancy or 
showy talents. It was a surprise to everybody 
when the quiet, thoughtful, well-behaved student 
graduated second in general rank in the largest 
class that had ever left the Academy, and first in 
ithe class in engineering. This was in 1846, and he 
was breveted second lieutenant of engineers, and 
assigned to duty with a corps of sappers and 
miners, then forming to participate in the Mexican 
War. Lieutenant McClellan served with distinc- 
ttien during the continuance of the struggle, being 
frequently mentioned in the dispatches of his 
superior officers in the most complimentary terms, 
ané at the close of the war gaining the brevet rank 
of captain. After the capture of the City of Mex 
ico, McClellan did garrison duty in that city for a 
roe, when he was stationed at West Point, where 
ne first entered upon literary work, by preparing 
a manual of the bayonet exercise, which, being 
recommended to the War Department by Gen- 
eral Scott, was made a part of the regular 
system of army instruction. From 1851 to 1855 
Captain McClellan was employed in surveying 
and other important military duties in various 
yarts of the United States and in the West 
ndies, and in the Spring of the latter year received 
the appointment of Captain in the First Cavalry 
Regiment, under Colonel Sumner. Immediately 
after receiving this appointment, he was sent to the 
seat of war in the Crimea, as one of a commission 
‘of three appointed by the Government to observe 


‘the warlike operations in progress, to examine the 


military systems of Europe, and to report plans 
‘and suggestions for improving the organization and 
‘discipline of our own army. This commission re- 
mained abroad about a year, and after their return 
ttheir report was published among the United 
States Documents. 

im Sanuary, 1857, Captain McClellan resigned his 
commission in the army, having been fifteen years 
in serwiee, and accepted the position of Chief En- 
gineer of the Illinois Central Railroad. He soon 
after beeame Vice-President of the road, and in 
May, 1860, he married Miss Ellen Marcy, daughter 
of General R. B. Marcy. In August of this year he 
resigned the Viee-Presidency of the Illinois Central 
Railroad to accept the Presidency of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Road, whieh post he held, residing in 
Cincinnati, until the war broke out between the 
North and South. 

It is scarcely necessary te record in this brief 
sketch the services of McClellan in the great strug- 
gie which commenced, April 12th, 1861, by the fir- 
ing upon Fort Sumter. Called to Columbus by the 
Governor of Ohio, he was at once appointed to 
organize the numerous regiments forming in that 
State, being commissioned, under date of April 23d, 
1861, Major-General of the Ohio Volunteers. In 
the following month he took the field in Western 
Virginia, where he fought in a number of desperate 
encounters, being uniformly victorious ; and, in the | 
meantime, devoting his knowledge of military 
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science and his experienced skill to the organiza- 

tion of the Western army. He succeeded in clear- | 
ing Western Virginia of the Confederates, for which | 
he received the thanks of Congress. After the de- | 


GENERAL GEORGE B. M‘'CLELLAN, GOVERNOR OF 


feat at Bull Run, General McClellan was called to 
Washington, and placed in command of the troops 
stationed at the capital; and on the resignation of 
General Scott, in November, he was appointed 


EXTERIOR OF THE STATE HOUSE IN TRENTON, 


NEW JERSEY,—THE INAUGURATION, 
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McCLELLAN 


General -in-Chief of the 
pilates, 

General McClellan’s views of the art of war were 
formed upon a basis of knowledge and experience 
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altogether too broad for him to commit the errer 
of entering upon the coming struggle unprepared; | 
and he theretore devoted himself at once to the 
organization and the improvement of the morale | 





of his troops, dispirited after the painful misfortune 

of Bull Run. But the anxiety for action on the part 
| Of the people at large, chafing under disaster and 

confident of the practicability of immediate success, 
added to the combination of intrigue, political 
ambition, and profound ignorance of the principles 
of war on a grand ‘scale which existed in Washing- 
ton, resulted in hampering and deranging the plans 
ot the accomplished and capable young com- 
mander, who was thwarted and crossed until the 
very means which should have insured victory 
were made instruments ot defeat. This, in briet, 
is the inside history of General McClellan’s career 
from the time of his appointment to the chief com- 
mand of all the armies of the United States until he 
was deposed in favor of General Pope. The delays 
before Yorktown were rightfully attributable to the 
Administration, which failed to carry out its promises 
of support, leaving McClellan to accomplish by 
crdinary engineering and systematic military ap- 
proach what could have otherwise been gained by 
assault. 

Pope’s accession to the command of the Army of 
the Potomac was appropriately followed by his 
utter routing and discomfiture at the second battle 
of Bull Run. Next, Lee invaded Maryland, and 
McClellan was sent for in hot haste to fight and win 
the battle of Antietam, and turn the tide of victor 
again inthe direction of the Union armies. And, 
when the full history of Antietam shall have been 
written, the reason of McClellan’s failure to follow 
Lee and Lis retreating army will be found—like 
many others of the late war—to have existed in the 
incompetent and vacillating policy pursued at 
Washington, where political aspirations, rather than 
desire for the success of our arms, controlled the 
movements and plans of too many of those in 
control. 

On November 5th, 1862, General McClellan was 
superseded by General Burnside, who—accord- 
ing to established custom—was immediately 
thoroughly whipped in the Battle of Fredericks- 
burg. 

After this time General McClellan took no part in 
the war. In August, 1864, he was nominated tle 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, and re- 
ceived 1,800,000 of the popular vote, while Mr. Lin- 
coln received 2,220,000. 

General McClellan visited Europe in the latter 
a of 1864, and remained abroad until 1868, when 
1e returned home. He was for some time in charge 
of the Department of Docks and Piers of the City 
of New York, and for the past eight years has 
made his home at Orange Mountain, in the State of 
New Jersey. At the recent election in that State, 
and during a period of question as to a candidate 
for the Democratic party, General McClellan's 
name was proposed, as if by inspiration. ‘The en- 
thusiasm which it called forth was spontaneous, 
and sufficiently powerful to carry him easily into 
the Gubernatorial Chair by a large majority. 

In fact, *‘ enthusiasm ’’ has been the characteris- 
tic of McClellan’s following ever since the Presf- 
dent of the United States found it necessary to get 
his good word for Pope with the men who could 
not apparently reconcile themselves to the situa- 
tion. Enthusiasm brought forty-five per cent. of 
the votes of the North to rally to his standard in 
1864, despite the power of the Administration, and 
the persistent obloquy which had been heaped 
upon him by his enemies, It is a little remarkable 
that among his immediate followers—officers, as 
well as rank and file—General McClellan achieved 
a reputation which not all the efforts to destroy it 
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could prevent from following him into civil life. It 
will be at once remembered that during a recent 
visit to Boston, General McClellan was received by 
the citizens of that sedate locality with a welcome 
such as has certainly been accorded, of late years, 
to no one in America. 

Governor McClellan is now in the prime of phy 
sical and mental vigor. He, is by experience and 
natural aptiiule, as well versed in the aflairs of civil 
lie as he has ever been in military science, and 
will certainly make an able and judicious executive 
for our neighborState. Meanwhile, he has outlivec 
the unjust detractions of Lis enemies, and is to-day 
m-? popu ar than ever in the hearts of his friends. 

About a month after his election he rented the spa- 


cious ‘ursished house of Colonel J. R. Freese, in Tren- | 


ton, tl.e General announci ig hs intention of residing 
there during his Gubern torial term. Upon receiv- 
ing inf rmation that a large portion of the militia 
ot Pennsylvania and New Jersey, together with 
various associations, designed uniling in a monster 
demonstra ion upon the occasion of his inaugura 
tion on January 15th, he expressed the hope that 
there would be no unususl display. In accord- 
ance with bis wishes, the ceremony was arranged 
to take place in the Senate Chamber, as in 
years gone by. : 

Trenton, the capital city of New Jersey, is 
at the head of navigation on the left bank 
of the Delaware River, and had a population 
in 1875 of about 25,000. The Capitol building, 
which has been enlarged and greatly beautitied 
witlin the past three years, is of stone, stuccoed 


in imitation of granite, and 240 feet long by 120 feet | 
The Senate and Assembly Chambers are | 


deep. 
large apartments, well-ventilated and lighted, and 
handsomely furnished and decorated. 
the many spacious rooms are collected the battle- 
flags borne through the late war by New Jersey 
troops. ‘Trenton also contains a County Court 
House, a C.ty Hall, one of the State Lunatic Asy- 
lums, the Soldiers’ Children’s Home, a State Indus- 
trin! Schoo! for Gur's, the State Penitentiary, Normal 
Schoo! and Arsenal. The General Government is 
e:ecting a large building of Ohio sandstone to be 
used as a Post Office and United States Courts and 
offices, at a cost of $500,000. The manufacture of 
crockery is the chief industry of the city, there 
Leing eightecn potteries within its limits, producing 
white. granite, and brown ware to the value of about 
$3,000,000 per annum. 


MRS. FIZZLEBURY’S NEW GIRL. 
By R. J. De CorpDova. 


CHAPTER XVIL—THE BATTLE OF THE RIVALS. 
[Vs noise in the street increased. There were 


cries of various signitication, as “‘ Part them ! 
" Shame to strike a little man 
like that!’ “ By jabers! the little one will be 
killed!’ “Murder!” *“ Police!” 

The officer, as a matter of course, desired to 
maintain the capture of Parkin ; but, after all, his 
crime was only petty larceny, and what was this in 
importance compared with murder which might 
happen in the street at any moment unless the 
law immediately interfered? ‘ Better,’’ thought 
the policeman, “save human life than punish a 
servant-girl or even a male impostor for the theft 
of a brooch.” The policeman accordingly rushed 
to the basement-door, closely followed by Parkin ; 
and, once there, a number of persons began, each 
in his own fashion, to relate the affair to the officer. 

low a carriage stopped at the door and a gen- 
tleman alighted from it, and went into the area, 
and down the steps to the door, where he remained 
some time, whispering something through the key- 
hole. Low, after a time, another carriage came 
to the door, containing two persons, apparently a 
gentleman and his servant. And the servant de- 
scended from the vehicle and stood on the side- 
walk, looking up at the house, as if expecting some- 
body to come out and join him. How, while so 
engaged, he detected the first gentleman whisper- 
ing through the keyhole; whereupon the servant 
returned to carriage No. 2 and communicated the 
fact to the second gentleman, who immediately 
alighted, walked into the area and confronted the 
whi-p-ring party. Tow angry words, at first in 
a low key, but gradually increasing in loudness, 
passed between the two gentlemen, and how, finally 
they came to blows, and the noisy and excited 
crowd gathered as by magic. 

The facts of the case, however, were as follows: 

When the count’s servant, discovering Pott- 
hausen at the keyhole, had communicated this fact 
to his muster, the count, highly indignant at so 
ungentlemanlike a procedure at the door of a 
house which was the residence of his idol, stepped 
from the carriage and marched boldly into the area, 
where he confronted, and at once addressed, Pott- 
hausen. 

* Sare, I suppose you are a gentleman, and zere- 
fore I make myself ze honor to infaym you, in a 
manner ze most confidential, zat I am here on a 
mission ze most important. Zere is a lady in the 
question, and your presence here will be to her and 
to me the most disagreeable and inconvenient.” 

To which polite remark Mr. Potthausen, with- 
drawing from the keyhole, responded bluntly : “I 
don’t know who you are, sir, or what the deuce you 
want here. You say there is a lady in the case. 
That is just exactly what is the matter with me, 
Therefore, if you are a man of honor, you will 
make yourself scarce immediately, for there is a 
lady in my case, also.”’ 

“ Sare,’”’ replied the count, “ you must be makea 
mistake of the number or of the street. Zere is 
only one young lady in zis house, and she has a 
private engagement with me.”’ 

‘*'That cannot possibly be,’’ responded Pott- 
hausen. “I have an engagement with only one 
fady in this house, and that engagement is ex- 
tremely private, and must not be interfered with.” 

The light suddenly broke on the count. 

“Oh!"’ said he, “1 see it. Zere is no occasion 
to make quarrels between us. All on ze contrary, 
you and me can act togezer. You are, without 
aoubt, here to elope ze mozzer.” 

* The mother!” shouted Potthausen, with indig- 
nation, and the false English which is so current 
among young Americans at the present day, “* The 
mother! Not much, 1 ain't. 1 am here for the 
danghiter, and it isn't your business, anyway.”’ 

At this moment a young lady, bonneted and 
shawled, and carrying a small hand-bag, appeared 
at the front-door. Arabella, finding the suspense 


Part them ! 


too great to be endured in inactivity, had resolved 
on leaving the house without the aid of |’arkin, 


In one of | 





| and placing herself immediately under the affec- 
| tionate protection of M. de Couac. She was at 
once and simultaneously recognized by Potthausen 
| and the count, and a rush was made up the front 
| steps by both gentlemen. ‘The young lady com- 
|} ing down, and her two lovers going up, met half 
| way, face to face, and Arabella recognized [ott- | 
|hausen. His presence at such a moment was | 
|a shock to her feelings, and she immediately | 
turned for a hasty retreat into the paternal man- 
sion. She had almost reached the door when a 
gust of wind blew it te, with a “bang,’’ and 
~ was locked out. ‘To ring for admission 
was a course which she dared not take, since it 
| would immediately lead to her exposure. In her 
| perplexity she stood there, like a well-dressed 
| statue (hind view), with her face to the front-door, 
| in order to avoid recognition by the neighbors, 
| whom the‘noise in the street had already called to 
| the windows. 
| In the meanwhile, the two gentlemen's rivalry 
had broken out into an angry altercation, each one 
| ordering the other off the steps under penalty of | 
| the consequences. 
| “My friend!’ said Mr. Potthausen, ‘if you | 
| do not immediately make yourself scarce you will | 
| be sorry for it.” 
| 
| 
| 


‘Me make scarce!” ejaculated the count. “I } 
make yourself scarce if you don't go avay right | 
avay off, eh !’’ 
| Look here!” cried Mr. Potthausen, “I have | 

but one word to say to you. You ‘ get,’ or I'll sling 
you into the street.”* 

“ Yes, sare, 1 will get this young lady, and you 
shall be kicked away trom the before of the door ;”’ / 
and so saying, the count seized one arm of Arabella ( 
as though he would lead her down the steps, in 
which movement he turned her half round towards 
himself. At the same moment, however, Mr. | 
Potthausen seized the young lady as though to lead | 
her down the steps, and turned her back again to- | 
wards himself. 

Arabella screamed. Pott cried, ‘‘ You let that 
young lady’s arm alone or it will be worse for you.”’ 
And the French gentleman, who was now in a fu- 
rious rage, said, “* You let alone ze arm of this 
demoiselle or I plunge you my fist in ze face.” 

Upon this, Mr. Potthausen let out with his dis- 
engaged arm, and struck the count full on the 
forehead and eyes, throwing him back on the bal- 
uster, with Miss Arabelia on him, her arm having 
remained in the French gentleman’s grasp. Dis- 
engaging himself, however, he aimed a blow at 
Mr. Potthausen, who followed with another. Both 
gentlemen then released their hold on the young 
lady, in order the better to grapple each other in 
an embrace, in which position they rolled together 
on to the sidewalk, Mr. Potthausen coming down on 
the upper and M. de Couac on the nether side. 
In this position Mr. Potthausen was incessantly be- 
laboring M. de Couac’s ribs, while that gentle- 
man was engaged in the pleasant amusement of 
pulling Mr. Potthausen’s hair out by the roots. The 
excitement attendant on these unusual perform- 
ances was heightened by somewhat emphatic 
profanity on the part of Mr. Potthausen and vio- 
lent yells of “ Murder!” and “ Police!’’ from the 
foreign gentleman, which were at once echoed by 
the motley crowd drawn together by the quarrel of 
the rivals. 

It was at this moment that the policeman, fol- | 
lowed by Parkin, emerged from the basement- | 
door. ‘This evidence that the basement-door was | 
open, at once suggested to Arabella a means of | 
escape from her present mortifying position. But 
ill-luck would appear to have been her portion that ; 
evening. As she was about to go in at the base- 
ment, she met her father and mother coming out. 
Both parents were much excited. 

“ What is all this about?’ Mr. Fizzlebury had 
inquired, when he suddenly encountered Arabella, 
who, he supposed, was up-stairs in her room. 
“ Arabella, what in the world are you doing in this 
crowd? How did you come here P’’ 

And mamma, opening her eyes very wide, as 
was her wont when she was astonished, said, 
“ Arabella! explain yourself. How came you 
here ¢” 

To an ordinary girl, brought up with genuine 
‘* little hatchet ” principles, this would have been 
a most embarrassing question to answer under 
the circumstances. But Arabella was not an ordi- 
nary girl, and her principles were not of the Wash- 
ingtonian order. On the contrary, and as has been 
seen, she did not scruple to deceive her parents ; 
and the lady reader does not need to be told that 
the girl who will deceive her parents makes of 
falsehood an accomplishment of which she, in time, 
becomes rather proud than otherwise, and of which 
she will not seruple to avail herself in later years 
towards husband, children, or anybody else. 

Accordingly, when Miss Arabella was asked by 
her father and mother how she came to be at the 
basement-door at such a time, she rallied her im- 
aginative resources and said, ‘‘ Upon my word, I 
really don’t know. I put on my hat to go up to 
the stationer’s to inquire if my music-book was 
bound; that man has had it three weeks, and he 
promised to send it home in a week; and when | 
returned (the book is not bound yet), I found a 
crowd at the door, and such a noise, and a po-' 
liceman, and really I feel so alarmed that I believe 
I shall faint. Pray, give me a glass of water.” 

Outside, Parkin was the only person who seemed 
to understand the position of affairs. His first 
step was to pull Potthausen, by main force, from off 
the French gentleman. His second was to jump 
into the carriage which was nearest to him, and 
which happened to be M. de Couac’s, and to pull 
Potthausen into it. M. de Couac, on witnessing 
this manceuvre, called to Potthausen; ‘ Ah! zat 
was your game, eh! Why for you did not tell me 
rm was here to elope ze servant. I would have 

elp you instead of quarrel you.” Uttering which 
sentiment after bis retreating rival, for Parkin had 
ordered the coachman, with the promise of a lib- 
eral fee, to drive as rapidly as possible away from 
the neighborhood of the dreaded policeman, M. 
de Couac directed his steps towards Potthausen's 
carriage, which still remvined in waiting. The 
policeman, however, feeling that it was necessary to 
arrest som: body, stopped M. de Couac and took him 
to the station, where he was detained till next morn- 
ing, when he was produced, in « somewhat dis- 


| 
| 
| 


| 











heveled condition, before a magistrate, under a 


charge of “disorderly conduct in the streets.” A 
small fine was imposed upon him, and he paid it 
and was discharged. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—BLACK FRIDAY AND 

HUMBLE PIE 

| URING the interval succeeding the events | 

described in the preceding chapter Mr. Fizzle. | 
bury had not been happy, Mrs. Fizzlebury had 
not been amiable, and Miss Fizzlebury had not 

been contented with her lot. 

The facts which had led to Miss Arabella’s | 
presence on the front steps, coincidentally with 
the appearance of the two. carriages before the | 
door, had leaked out among the friends — wealthy 
and needy—of the Fizzlebury family ; and the 
reader does not need to be told that the most that 
could be made of the scandal was made by those 
friends, and especially by the wealthy ones. The 
double attempt at an elopement was magnified 
into all sorts of misconduct on the part of Miss 
Arabella, and exagverated accounts of the affair 
accumulated to so great an extent that the Fizzle- 
bury visiting list diminished rapidly under the fire 
of evil report. But the climax of this unfor- 
tunate position was reached when it became known 
that Mr. Fizzlebury had been made a victim of 
the disasters of the Stock Exchange on that now 
notorious Black Friday, when so many honest men 
were ruined, so many unfortunate rogues were 
disgraced, and so many lucky scoundrels enriched 
themselves with the plunder afforded by that 
shameless opportunity. Mr. Fizzlebury, on the 
Saturday morning, awoke to find himself a poor, 
though not a dishonored, man. 

Then, indeed, did the Fizzlebury visiting-list 
become so small that it might all have been writ- 
ten on the smallest of visiting-cards. People say 
that this dropping-off of *‘friends’’ in the time 
of adversity is an “old, old story.” It is none 
the less painful for being old; and, between the 
disgrace following on the elopement affair and the 
poverty brought on him by the Blaek Friday oper- 
ations, Mr. Fizzlebury, in finding himself pen- 
niless and friendless, found himself very miserable. 
His unmarried daughter remained “ on his hands’’: 
his wife’s temper, rendered more sour than ever 
by the reduced circumstances of the family, was 
almost insupportable ; his conceit of his personal 
importance diminished with his visiting-list, and 
he was, perhaps, the most unhappy retired car. 
riage-builder that ever lived on this continent or 
elsewhere. 

Under these disheartening circumstances it may 
be regarded as not wonderful, though it may be 
looked upon by critical persons as somewhat dis- 
creditable, that MY. Fizzlebury called on me one 
morning with a motive which the following report 
of our conversation will disclose. 

Mr. Fizzlebury opened the interview by remark- 
ing that it was a very fine day; in which observa 
tion there’ certainly was nothing that could be 
considered either wonderful or discreditable. And 
I answered that it was —a very fine day, indeed. 

“ But a little cold, I think,” said Mr. Fizzle- 
bury. 

“ Yes,” I said, “‘I believe it is a little cold ;” 
and then there was a pause, to relieve which I 
added : * but not very.” 

“No,” answered Mr. Fizzlebury, “ I would not 
say very cold—no-but a little well, rather 
chilly.”’ 

And again there was a pause. It was evident 
that Mr. Fizzlebury desired to say something and 
did not know how to begin it. 

After a while, during which he had been adjust- 
ing his collar, toying with his watch-chain, and 
alternately crossing one leg over the other, he 
drew his chair nearer to mine and said : 

“Serious changes have occurred with me since 
I last had the pleasure of seeing you.” 

It was plain that changes had occurred ; for his 
coat was somewhat threadbare, and, under the 
pressure of misfortune, he had lost much of his 
tormer dignified, not to say haughty, air. 

‘“T shall be sorry, sir,’ I said, “if the changes 
to which you refer have not been fortunate ones.” 

He drew his chair still closer to mine, as though, 
notwithstanding that we were alone in the room, 
he dreaded to be heard by any other person; or, 
perhaps, he wished to impress me with the idea 
that he was about to be confidential. 

“They have not been fortunate, sir,’’ he said ; 
“quite the contrary—quite the contrary. My 
circumstances in life have been sadly changed ; 
my means are greatly reduced; and absurd and 
most scandalous reports have been circulated con- 
cerning my daughter. Have you heard of them ?’”’ 

I scarcely knew how to answer this question, 
remembering, as I did, how much I had to answer 
for in that connection. 

“J—ah—I think I have heard, sir,’’ said I, 
“some whispers of an affair not in the slightest 
degree compromising to the perfectly honorable 
reputation of Miss Fizzlebury, but I think I re- 
collect being told of an attempt to induce your 
daughter to—ah—leave your roof for the purpose 
of being married to somebody——” 

“It was a plot, sir,” interrupted Mr. Fizzle- 
bury, with some vehemence —“ a shameful plot, 
sir. A servant-girl, in male disguise under her 
own garments, was surreptitiously introduced into 
my house, That girl, sir, was a viper—a wretch, 
sent thither by a designing French impostor to 
induce my daughter to enter into a marriage of 
which I never would have approved.” 

This view of the case was so entirely at vari- 
ance with my understanding of Parkin’s sex and 
bis mission in the Fizzlebury mansion that I was 
puzzled, and remained silent. 

“ The fact is, sir, that we indiscreetly took that 
woman on a written recommendation which, I 
have every reason to believe, was a forgery.” 

Remembering that I had acted the part of 
forger in that affair, I winced, and Mr. Fizzlebury 
continued : 

“ Unfortunately, we were always changing ser- 
vants in our house.” 

“A very bad thing to do, Mr, Fizzlebury,” 
said I. 

“Tt is,’ answered Mr. Fizzlebury, “a very 
bad thing, indeed. We keep only one servant at 
present, reduced circumstances compelling us to 
retrench ; but we have a good girl now, and I in- 








jam sure of it 
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tend that she shall be retained. But the woman 
of whom I spoke was a viper. My wife has, of 
| course, to help in the work of the house now, and 
| 80 also has my daughter. But oh! she was a 
| Viper. 

‘““Who? Your daughter ?” I stupidly inquired. 

“No, sir,’ replied Mr. Fizzlebury; “1 speak 
of that wretch without a character whom we em- 
ployed—a viper. She stole my wife’s brooch—I 
and escaped during the tumult 
which was caused outside by that French fellow 
and—another person.”’ 

“You allude, sir,” I suggested, ‘to Mr. Pott- 
hausen.”’ 

“Well, that is partly what I have come to 
speak to you about,” replied Mr. Fizzlebury. “1 
am convinced that Mr. Potthausen’s presence on 
that occasion was dictated by an honorable, and, 
indeed, a friendly, motive. I am strongly im 
pressed with the idea that that young man had 
some inkling of the designs of the foreign miscreant, 
and designedly appeared on the scene to thwart 
them. It was most honorable on his part, and I 
esteem him more highly than I ever did. You 
must know that he and I are old friends. He was 
at a watering-place where my family spent the 
Summer before the last, and we all liked him very 
much — very much, indeed, Mrs. Fizzlebury 
thought very highly of young Mr. Potthausen— 
very highly; and my daughter admired —- well, per- 
haps, I ought not to say so much to you, or to 
anybody, but my daughter had, and still has, the 
most exalted opinion of Mr. Potthausen. And, 
thank heaven, that count, as he calls himself, 
was married yesterday. I saw it in the news- 
papers.” 

Vas I awake, and did I hear correctly? . The 
scene in that same room, a few months before, 
when Mr. Fizzlebury spoke of Pott with a disdain 
which he did not seek to conceal, flashed across 
my mind, and | wondered what Mr. Fizzlebury 
could be driving at. 

“ Yes, sir,” repeated Mr. Fizzlebury, “ that 
young man’s conduct was most noble, and I honor 
him for it; my wife honors him for it; and my 
daughter, who always admi-—well, why should I 
not say it openly ?- my daughter, who always ad- 
mired Mr. Votthausen, now regards him in the 
light of her preserver. He saved her, sir, from 
the degradation of marrying a vagabond, whom 
she never cared for. He shielded her from a 
danger of which, in her innocence, she was un- 
conscious, 

“If the old fellow has been made by his 
daughter to believe all this,’ thought I, “ he must 
be very verdant.” 

“Indeed, I regret very much,” resumed Mr. 
Fizzlebury, “ that we have seen so little of young 
Mr. Potthausen at our house. My daughter, who 
has of late lapsed into a kind of melancholy, which 
is most injurious to her health, frequently says to 
me, ‘ Papa, why does he never come here ?’ ‘ag 
of course, pretend not to know whom she refers 
to, and I say, ‘ Who, my dear?’ and she answers 
always, ‘That noble young man, my preserver.’ 
It is very touching, sir, very.”’ 

* But, Mr. Fizzlebury,”’ said I, “1 think it bet- 
ter that Mr. Potthausen should not go to your 
house. You know that his feelings towards your 
daughter were ot the most affectionate character 
and he knows, for you made him so understand, 
that his aspirations in that quarter are utterly 
hopeless. Why, then should he——” 

Mr. Fizzlebury interrupted me. 

“Hopeless! Why should they be hopeless ? 
Is he not the preserver of my child? Must he 
not know that his feelings towards my daughter 
are reciprocited, and that | would do nothing that 
would interfere with my daughter’s happiness ?” 

The motive of Mr. Fizzlebury’s visit tome now 
began to be extremely clear and intelligible. 

‘Am I, then, to understand, Mr. l'izzlebury,” 
I inquired, “that Mr. Potthausen may entertain 
hopes of your daughter's hand? And may.! so in- 
form him ?”’ 

“* Why not f” answered Mr. Fizzlebury. “ Un- 
derstand me—TI thrust my daughter on no man’s 
attention. I make no offer of my daughter's af- 
fection to any man. But Mr. Potthausen has 
once expressed himself desirous of an alliance 
with my family, That desire touched my daugh- 
ter’s heart, sir; and the feeling of friendship ini- 
tiated at Lake Mahopac has ripened—ripened, sir, 
into something more—uh — well, let us say more 
tender since she has had occasion to regard him as 
her preserver. If, then, those feelings are mu- 
tually entertained, am I to obstruct the free inter- 
change of honorable sentiments? I think not.” 

It was a wicked, because, a malicious, thing to 
say; but I could not help saying: 

“But Mr. Fizzlebury, you surely do not forget 
what I had the honor of saying to you when we 
met on a previous occasion—namely, that Mr. 
Potthausen’s father is on/y a baker!’’ 

“ Well, sir, and what then?’ replied the old 
hypocrite. “What wasI? A carriage-builder. 
In the eyes of the world,” added Mr. Fizzlebury, 
with a touch of his ancient, dignitied manners —“ in 
the eyes of the world it may be that a carriage- 
builder, coming into contact as he does with cus- 
tomers—I may say clients — who are wealthy and 
oceupy a certain station in society, may be consid- 
ered higher in the social scale than one who puts 
ona white flannel suit of clothes to work in ‘all 
night, and whose dealings are at the rate of ten 
cents per customer. But I neither encourage nor 
countenance such weaknesses. You know that 
Shakespeare truly says: 

“¢A man’s a man for a’ that!’ ” 


I did not know that Shakespeare had said that, 
nor was I at all deceived by Mr. Fizzlebury’s 
hypocrisy. But it struck me that if the old gen- 
tleman believed that so shallow an artifice could in- 
duce Pott to marry Arabella, her father would be 
grievously disappointed. 

Alas! How little do any of us know of the 
weaknesses of our neighbors or of our own ignor- 
ance of human nature! 


’ 


CHAPTER THE LAST.—PARKIN AGAIN MAKES THE 
ACQUAINTANCE OF MR. FIZZL" BURY. 

CALLED on Mr. Potthausen that evening, en- 

Joying, in anticipation, the triumph with which 

he would receive the intelligence that the hand 
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which he had once coveted, and which had been | mustache when she entered your service, because | 


refused, was now actually offered to him. I dwelt 
in faney on the indignant scorn with which Vott 
would ‘repel the advances of the Fizzlebury 
family. 

“ Pott!” said I, “I have rare fun for you. You 
remember how condescendingly Mr. Fizzlebury 
offered to take bread from the Eighth Avenue 
Bikery, and how haughtily he refused to allow 
you to become a suitor for his daughter's hand f’’ 

“T do,” said Pott-—‘‘the old upstart! I re- 
member it perfectly ; and a lucky escape it was for 
me.” 

“Precisely. Well, times are much ehanged 
with the old gentleman now. He is almost ruined; 
and, indeed, I believe, he is very poor.” 

‘*T have heard of it,” said Pott, ‘‘and serve him 
right.” 

“ Quite so,’’ said I. “ But with the change in 
his fortunes has come also a change in his opinions. 
He was at my rooms to-day, and so nearly ex- 
pressed a desire that you would renew your offer, 
that I may almost say he now wishes that you 
would marry his daughter.” 

“ Indeed !’ cried Pott. “Ha! ha! ha! Iam 
not crazy enough to do so foolish a thing as that, 
I hope. Why, she would have eloped with that 
French fellow had it not been for the blunder 
about Parkin. No, thank you. I am out of that, 
and I mean to keep out. 
is in love with somebody else. Mr. Fizzlebury 
may look elsewhere for a husband for his daugh- 
ter.” 

“ Why, of course,” said T; “and as that French 
scamp is married to somebody else——” 

“ Married ?”’ exclaimed Pott. ‘* Whom did he 
marry f"’ 

“ Did you not see it in the newspapers? He 
married a widow with money. Some woman, 
doubtless, whom he has cajoled with his title of 
count. Yes, he is out of the way now, and Mr. 
Fizzlebury describes his daughter as most un- 
happy.’ 

“Unhappy !”’ said Pott. 
that.” 

‘Most unhappy, her father says, and I think it 
serves her right.” 

‘I don’t quite see that,” answered Pott. ‘* She 
was wheedled by that fellow’s foreign airs, you 
see. And then she never refused me; it was her 
father’s doing. I am sorry to know that she is 
unhappy.” 

“Well, I am not,’ said I—“ not at all sorry. 
She is evidently a flirt, and———’”’ 

«Pray don’t say that,” cried Pott. “Of course 
it is now all the same to me whom she marries. 
But I did love the girl once, and of course—it is 
nothing to me —but I—well, I don’t like to hear 
that she is unhappy.” 

Pott’s face, when he said this, exhibited so 
much of melancholy, and his conversation became 
so insipid, as thouzh his mind were preoccupied— 
indeed, it appeared to me that he scarcely listened 
to anything that I said—that I made my visit a 
very short one, and left him in a brown study. 

Three days afterwards Pott called at my rooms 
and informed me that he was engaged to be mar- 


“T am sorry to hear 


ried to Miss Fizzlebury, and that the wedding | 


would take place in two months from that date. 
It was a very quiet affair. Parkin was Pott’s 
‘* best man,’ Miss Wobbleham was the only brides- 
maid, and the company was not by any means 
numerous. But old Mr. Potthausen was there, so 
was Aunt Keduser, and so also was I. 
Mr. Fizzlebury was most attentive 


I might say 
almost obsequious 


to the elder Potthausen, who 


had made several rich and elegant presents to | 


the wedded pair, and there was a very fine break- 
fast when we returned from the church. 

At this meal, Arabella was radiant. That “ eye” 
shone with the satisfaction of a mind that had 
carried its point and was contented. 
said to Mr. Potthausen a little more than was quite 
necessary concerning “former years when we 
lived in luxury and in a style very different from 
that in which you see us now. But misfortunes 
will happen to people, and I suppose I ought not 
to complain ; but it is very hard—very hard on me 
especially,’’ ete., ete. 

The breakfast went off with great éc/at. But 
several times during the meal Mr. Fizzlebury 
would say to Parkin: 

“It is very strange, Mr. Parkin; this is the first 
time that I have had the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance, and yet it appears to me that I have 
met you, or somebody extremely like you, before.”’ 

And Parkin would stroke his mustache, which 
had grown again, and answer: 

“Very likely, Mr. Fizzlebury. 
have met you before. 
anywhere.” 

After, however, we had drunk, in excellent 
champagne, several toasts, we all became very 
rm with each other, and so very hilarious that 


I am sure I 
1 would have known you 


Mamma | 


I marry no woman who | 


FRANK 


ifternoon.”’ 


I had shaved her that 
st ived our exclaimed 


‘You had new 
Mrs. Fizzlebury from the other end of the table 

“With these hands, dear madam, a 
“and there she Parkin, why don’t you go 
out and take in the milk ?” ; 

Parkin darted a look of anger at me, and 
rose to leave the table and the house. But Pott 
detained him, and made him sit down again and 
take a little more champagne, which restored his 
spirits so completely, and especially as we were all 
now laughing at the matter as a good joke, that 
Parkin finally consented to tell the whole story 
and make a clean breast of it 

At first, Mrs. Fizzlebury scowled, and both 
fathers-in-law frowned ; but, as the story went on, 
the angry countenances of the old people relaxed 
into a smile, and then into hearty laughter as 
Parkin related the miseries which he suffered on 
that memorable day. 

The bride and bridegroom left us at three 
o'clock, and then Parkin made to Mrs. Fizzlebury 
the singular request that she would allow him to 
show us the spot in the attic on which he had slept 
on that memorable night, and the kitchen where 
he had passed so many hours of misery. Mrs. 
Fizzlebury, who had not frequently refused when 
the champagne was offered, and who was, there- 
fore, in excellent spirits, readily consented, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Fizzlebury and myself followed 
Parkin up and down-stairs and heard the story all 
over again. 

The rest is soon told. 

Mr. and Mrs. Potthausen live very happily to- 


girl!” 


inswered, 


sits, 


| gether, chiefly for the reason that Pott was un- 


able to follow my advice touching the manage- 
ment of his wife. ‘ Pott,” said 1, “‘ be guided by 
me and let your wife understand, from the begin- 


ning, that you are to be the head of your family, | 


and the master in your own house. Let Mrs. Pott- 
haussen obtain the mastery and you will be her slave 
for ever ;’’ which I earnestly believed to be just such 
wise and good counsel as should be given to a 
friend under the circumstances. 
swered bravely and like a hero, “ Don’t be alarmed 
about me, dear boy. I mean to keep the ~ yd 
hand in my own household, you can depend on 
it. And Pott was so sincere and truthful a fellow 
that I feel certain that he believed what he was 
saying. ° 

It was not very long after the wedding, however, 


| that Pott had been brought by very slow degrees 


to the condition of a very obedient and docile 
husband, which is a true picture of him to-day. 
No woman of ordinary intelligence is married 
quite a week before she succeeds in discovering 
the weak point of her “lord and master,” and 
learning how to make it the instrument of bring- 
ing him to submission. In Arabella’s case her 
weapon was tears. Pott could be very firm, and 


| even obstinate, until Arabella began to weep. But 
so soon as Pott saw the water gathering in ‘that | 


eye,” he was unmanned and his wife had con- 
quered. These constant victories of the wife over 
the husband vexed him at first; but he soon dis- 


| covered that rebellion on his part only made the 


house very uncomfortable, and he gradually and 


| quite unconsciously glided into the position of “a 





think some of as must have talked a little too | 


much. At any rate, I remember that I said to Mr. 
Fizzlebury, after he had for the fifth time repeated 
that he must have met Parkin somewhere : 

‘Mr. Fizzlebury are you certain that you have 
met our friend, Mr. Parkin, before?’ 

Mr. Fizzlebury said : 

“1 cannot positively say that I have met Mr. 
Parkin, but his features appear to me not entirely 
unknown.” 

“Do you remember,’ I asked, “the New Girl 
whom you received into your house and who stole 
Mrs. Fizzlebury’s brooch —~” 

(Parkin was making all sorts of grimaces to tele- 
graph me a petition not to proceed, but I con- 
tinued.) 

“The woman who, you informed me, had on 
male attire under her own clothing, and stole that 
brooch.” 

“Fhe viper!” cried Mr. Fizzlebury. “ You 
ask me if 1 remember her. I rather think I do; 
though I must, in justice, say that the brooch was 
not stolen. Mrs. Fizzlebury found it on the carpet 
the next morning. But the girl was a wretch, a 
viper.” 

Parkin, who had kept his eyes riveted on his 
plate while Mr. Fisslebury was speaking, now 
raised them imploringly to me. But the cham- 
pagne had made me garrulous, and I went on: 

“Well, Mr, Fizzlebury,’’ said 1, “that viper 
now sits at this table with us. She had not a 





| not learned to control. 


most amiable husband.’’ Such, at least, was the 
verdict of all his lady acquaintances. 

The only point on which Pott stood out to 
the last was on the subject of a generous, affec- 
tionate, and disinterested proposal made by Mr. 
and ‘Mrs. Fizzlebury, whose poverty had become 
very pinching, to the effect that their “ dear 


And Pott an- | 





| and weighings, 


children should come and live with them.” ‘It | 
| the rapid and elegant methods of analysis so clearly 


would,” they said, ‘* be so much more economical 
for all parties, and they could all be together, 
which would be the nicest thing in the world.” 
But Pott set his face so positively against this 
proposition, that Arabella, although she was 


greatly in favor of it, and always supported it, | 


was obliged to abandon it in the end. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fizzlebury have been compelled, 
by the force of circumstances, to renounce the 
tinseled spendor in which they formerly indulged ; 
but they live comfortably on means derived from 
sources which are a secret to all the world, except- 
ing only their generous son-in-law. They have p a 


| discovered, in ee of their one servant, that to 


be rather liberal than stingy with her, and to 
treat her as a fellow-creature who can appreciate a 
kindness, and can resent an injury or an insult, is 
a wiser course than to incur the danger attendant 
on constantly changing one servant for another. 
Parkin Jong since resolved that it would be best 
to stick to male attire and to avoid being led, by 
mistaken devotion for friendship’s sake, into diffi- 
cult and dangerous enterprises, which may promise 
to be of only balf an hour’s duration, but may 
extend to an almost unlimited period, He feels 
very sore when allusion is made, in presence 
of strangers, to his performances in Mr. Fizzle- 
bury’s house, But at our little family dinners at 
Mrs. Potthausen’s (he and I dine there every 
Wednesday evening), we sometimes indulge in a 
slight pleasantry with him, by requesting him to 
“‘ vetup and ring the bell,” or to “ go down-staire 
for a scuttle of coals,” in his ancient capacity as 


‘“ New Gir..”’ 
the * THE END. 


Uncontrollable Tempers. 


Tuer Emperor of Nerva died of a violent excess 
of anger against a Senator who had offended him. 
Valentinian, the first Roman Emperor of that name, 
while reproaching with great passion the deputies 
from the Quadi, a people of Germany, burst a blood 
vessel and suddenly fell lifeless to the ground. ‘1 
have seen,” said Tourtello, a French medical 
writer, ‘‘ two women perish, the one in convulsions 
at the end of six hours, and the other suffocated in 
two days, from giving themselves up to the trans- 
ports of fury.” The celebrated John Hunter fella 
victim to a paroxysm ofthis passion. Mr. Hunter, as 
is familiar to medical readers, was a man of extra- 
ordinary genius, butthe subject of violent anger, 
which, trom the defect of early education, he had 
Suflering during his latter 
years under a complaint of the heart, lis existence 
was in constant jeopardy from his ungovernable 
temper, and he has been heard to remark~that 
** his lite was in the hands of any rascal who chose 
to annoy him.’? Engaged one day in an unplea- 


| caused by the consumption of 
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sant alter 
Room at St 


ition with his colleagues in the Board 
George’s Hospital, London, he was by 
one of them peremptorily contradictecé ; he imme- 
diately ceased speaking, hurried into an adjoini 
apartment, and instantly fell cead. When the 
fit of anger is of long continuance or frequent 
recurrence, it often lays the foundation of some 
most serious and lasting afflictions; thus many 
cases of palsy, of epilepsy, of convulsions and 
of madness may be traced to violeut anger and 
ungovernable temper. Dr. Good cites the case of 
the unfortunate and insane Charles VI. of France. 
‘““wio being violently incensed against the Duke of 
Bretagna, and burning with a spirit of malice and 
revenge, could neither eat, drink, nor sleep for 
many days together, and at length became furiously 
mad as he was riding on horseback, drawing his 
sword and striking promiscuously every one who 
approached him. Finally the insanity became 
chronic, fixed upon his intellect, and accompanied 
him to his death. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 


Internal Improvements in Africa.—Tbe Geographical 
Society of Paris bas received letters from the French 
Consul at Zanzibar informing them that a road is being 
opened from Zanzibar to Tanganyika for carting by 
oxen. It is expected that ere long explorers will be 
able to dispense with native porters 


Copper in Food.—M. Piesse bas found copper in nine 
samples of French canned peas, in 
from .02 to.20 parts in 1,000. Copper occurs naturally 
in almost all vegetables, as well as in animals, but rare 
in a larger proportion than 1 part in 100,000. When it 
is added to green vegetables, as peas, it is injurious to 
health, and should be looked upon as an adulteration. 
The presence of copper is easily detected by precipi- 
tation, as metal on a platinum disk, forming the negative 
electrode of a small battery. 


amounts varying 


The Telephone in Mines.—It is a very difficult thing 
to keep the ventilation of a mine perfect, The men 
neglect it, and when the inspector is coming down, pre- 
pare the air for his visit. It has been found, however, 
that the anemometer, or air-measurer, can be so adjusted 
that afier a few revolutions it releases a spring which 
touches the vibrating plate of the telephone, and at 
once, therefore, warns the engineer above that the 
anemometer has completed the series of circles In 
other words, he hears in his office the rate at which air 
is moving in the mine, six bundred yards below him, 
and this without human intervention. If there is not 
enough air, the same telephone enables him instan- 


taneously, without rising from his chair, to call attention’ 


to the neglect. 


Chemical Analysis by Volumes.—There is no ques- 
tion that volumetric analysis does not play that part in 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Miss Hannan 
marry the Earl of 
$1,000,000 a year 


LOTHSCHILD, who is soon to 
Roseberry, has an income of abuut 


Tue Due d'Audiffret.Pasquier’s daughter is 
to be married soon to the Count de Neverlee, who has a 
fortune of $6,000,000 


Speaker Loxp, of the Maine Legislature 


, is 
but thirty years old Hanibal Hamilton fliled the chair 
when only twenty-eight 

Tue Spanish Minister at Washington will give 


a grand entertainment on the 23d, in honor of the mir 
riage of the King of Spain on that day. 


Ex-Lrezurenant-Genenay D. H. It11, of Con- 
federate Army fame, marshals a Bible-class two hundred 


| strong, every Sunday, at his home in Charlotte, N C 


quantitative chemical work which it merits, and which, | 


on the appearance of Mobr’s well-known treatise, pub 


lished nearly thirty years ugo, it was confidently an- | 


ticipated that it would assume The method of 


instruction commonly pursued in many of our large | 


public laboratories is, in a great measure, to be blamed 
for this result. Chemical students have inherited some- 
what of the training pursued in the study of the clas 
sics. 
Latin and Greek is to dig away.at the roots and gram- 
mar until the student becomes disgusted with the whole 
business, and ends in knowing nothing about the beau- 
ties of the language. 
it is thought necessary to put the student through a 
course of innumerable separations, filtrations, washings 
requiring a long period of time for 
proper execution, and thus no time is left for the study 
of new methods, It is possible in this way to accouut 
for the fact that new processes are slow to find their 
way into our laboratories, and that the older professors 
stick to ways that are familiar tothem {rom early asso- 
ciation. Vulumetric analysis is so much more expe 
ditious, while offering equal accuracy, that it seems a 
pity to delay its general introduction any longer, and 
we are glad to notice that in some of our American 
laboratories the requisite apparatus has been purchased, 
and the younger generation of students are trained in 


described by Mohr and Fleischer. 


Lodighin’s Electric Light.—The great defect of the 
ordinary carbon points is the flickering of the light 
the carbon points, a 
great portion of which is due to the combustion of the 
points in the air. Lodighin’s plan (which was 
anticipated in 1846 by Mr. Starr, an American), is to 
employ not two but a single stick of carbon, inclosing 
it in a herfnetically sealed glass chamber {rom which 
all air bas been exliausted, and an azotic gas whieh does 
not combine with carbon at a high temperature, such as 
nitrogen, let in. When a current from a magneto- 
electric machine such as Wilde’s, Gramme’s or Noble’s, 
is passed through this carbon, it gradually gets heated 
to a white heat, and emits a brilliant and at the same 
time soft and steady light. The advantages of this 
plan are that there is a continuous circuit, so that any 
number of lights may safely be joined up in a series to 
form one or more lamps. The lights can be made 
as small as desired, the flame is continuous and not 
injurious to the eye, the cost of uew carbon points is 
saved, and the current can be strengthened or weakened 
at will very easily. It burns equally well under water, 
and would be very useful for illuminating dangerous 
mines, there being no fear of explosion from it. One 
magneto electric machine, of three horse-power engine, 
generates a light equivalent to several hundred ordivary 
lanterns, and the light can be easily divided up into 
smaller ones. There were some defects which have been 
remedied by the invention of another engineer, M. 
Jablochkoff, so that the long-sought-for electric light 
bids fair to be entirely successful. 


The Berlin Pneumatic Dispatch. —The proposed 
pneumatic dispatch in Berlin embraces twenty-two 
miles of tube and has fifteen initial stationa The 
wrought-irop tubes have a clear breadth of two and a 
half inches, and lie about three feet below the surface 
of the ground. The letters and cards which are to be 
forwarded have a prescribed size and are inclosed in iron 
boxes, or cartridges, each of which can hold twenty 
letters or cards. In order that they may pack closely, 
they are covered with leather. From ten to fifteen 
cartridges are packed and forwarded at a time; behind 
the last cartridge is placed a box with a leather ruffle, 
in order to secure the best possible closure of the tube. 
At four of the stations are the machines and apparatus 
needed for the business. The forwarding of the boxes 
is effected either through compressed or rarified air, or 
through a combination of the two. Steam-engines, of 
about twelve-borse power, are used for the condensation 
or exhaustion of the air. Each main station has two 
engines, which drive a compressing and an exhausting 
apparatus, the steam for each engine being furnished 
by two boilers. Large reservoirs are employed, both for 
the condensed and for the rarifed air. The former has 
a tension of about three atmospheres, and the latter, of 
about 1.38 inches of mercury. The air, which is con- 
siderably heated by the compression, is cooled again 
in double walled cylinders, which are surrounded by 
water. The velocity of the boxes averages 3,280 feet 
per minute, and a train is dispatched every fifteen min- 
utes. Each of the two circuits is traversed in twenty 
minutes including stoppages The entire cost of the en- 
terprise is estimated at $312,500, 


The traditional way of acquiring a knowledge of | 


So is it in the study of chemistry; | 





Mx. Farvzy, of Portland Me., who died seve- 
ral days ago, was the last member of the “ Mechanic 
Blues” of that city, who served in the war of 1812. 


J. K. Russeur, foreman of the Pittsburzh Di- 
vision Round House, receiyed a Christmas gift of $1.000 
from the Pennsylvania Central authorities for services 
during the July riots. 


Avucustus Hemenway, of the Class of 1875 of 
Harvard College, has given that institution sufficient 
money to erect a gympasium that will accommodate 
three hundred persons. 


Tue Earl of Beaconsfield and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury were born on the same day of the year, 
the 21st of December. The former is seventy two and 
the latter sixty-six years old 


At the annual meeting of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, New York, Hon C. P. Daly, Presi 
dent, and other retir.ng officers, were re elected A 
lecture was then delivered by Rev. W. Elliott Griffis, 
late of the Tokio University, on Japan 


Count Dassi has written to a banker at Aus- 
tin, Texas, that he proposes to divert the Italian immi- 
gration now going to South America to Texas, and that 
a line of steamships will be established between Genoa 
and Galveston, bringing over immigrants and returning 
with cotton 


Dr. ScHireMANN, before leaving Athens for 
London, exposed himself to the risk of serious illness by 
excessive labor in packing the treasures now on exhibi- 
tion at the South Kensington Museum, and has become 
almost deaf in consequence. With his own bands he 
wrapped and packed four thousand articles, most of 
which required the utmost care in handling. 


Don Francisco pk LA Guerra died at Santa 
Barbara, California, January 8th, aged 60, years He 
was the leading representative of the Californians at 
the Cohunga Pass conference between the American 
forces under Fromont and the Mexican troops under 
Pico, and successiully advocated a cessation of hostili- 
ties and an acquiescence in American occupation. 


Tue Pope is said to have a strange antipathy 
to having a stove, ora fire of any kind, in his apartments 
When the weather is bad, he suffers much from cold 
hands. To remedy this, he invented a palletta, or silver 
ball, somewhat larger than an egg, in which hot water 
is inclosed. When needed, his Holiness calis for it, 
rolls it in his hands for a few moments, and then places 
it upon a footstool, and takes it up again when he Onds 
it necessary 


Tue Moniteur gives the dower of the Infanta 
Mercedes at $5,000,000, independently of diamonds 
and other jewelry. King Alfonso has ordered for 
ber the most extravagant parures. Queen Isabella, 
who, the Moniteur says, presents the only clouded brow 
amid the general radiance, will not give up any of the 
jewelry she took from Spain in 1868. The Pope is 
sending a diamond rose to the bride, who, he trusts, by 
her piety will hereafter merit a golden one. 


Marsuat Freperick Dovctrass, of Wash- 
ington, was summoned by telegram on Monday, January 
7th, to attend the deathbed of the daugiiter of his ‘old 
masier,’’? Mrs. John L Sears, of Baltimore. The dis- 
patch was brief and was dictated by Mrs Sears, who 
asked Mr. Douglass to come immediately, as she wished 
to see him before she died. He took the first train for 
Baltimore in response tothe summons, The interview 


between Mrs. Sears and the former servant in her 
father’s family was very affecting. 
Francois Vincent Rasrart, the Frerch 


chemist and revolutionist, died a few days ago. He 
was born in Carpentras, January 29th, 1794. At one time 
be was a journalist, and spent years in prison on ac- 
count of his revolutionary writings. He led the popu- 
lace in 1848 to proclaim a Republic, and was afterwards 
imprisoned until 1854, In 1869 he was elected to the 
legislative body and joined Rochefort in editing the 
Marseillaise. In 1870-71 be was identified with the 
Commune movement. He was the author of a num- 
ber of scientific works. 


Joun Brovenam's benefit will take place at 
the New York Academy of Music on the afternoon and 
evening of the 17th inst. Among the actors who will 
appear are Mr Wallack, Mr. Sothern, Mr. Boucicault, 
Mr. Edwin Booth, Mr. John Gilbert, Mr Charles Coghlan, 
Mr. Montague, Miss Clara Morris, Miss Agues Booth, and 
Mr. John McCullough. It is hoped by the managers that 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Warren of the Boston Museum, and 
Mr. John S. Clarke will also find it possible to play. 
Signor Brignoli and Miss Emma Abbot have volunteered 
to take part in the entertainments. 


Ir is related of Wilkie Collins’s boyhood, that 
when placed at school at Highbury, after a residence of 
three years on the continent, his mates despised him as 
‘‘a French frog,’’ because of his superior knowledge of 
the French and Italian lacguages. In this awkward 
position little Collins was lucky enough to secure the 
favor of a big boy by telling bim stories, and the big 
fellow protected him on account of this amusing quality. 
If, however, the young storyeteller fell short at any 
time, and could not produce a story to order, his pro- 
tector and tyrant had an infallible method for stimu- 
lating invention, being of opinion that a sound thrash- 
ing has an excellent effect in quickening the action of 
the brain. 


Hon. Ricumonp Mumrorp Pearson, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, died 
Saturday night, January 5th, in the town of Winston, 
at the age of seventy-three Judge Pearson was first 
elected Judge of the Superior Court in 1836 He 
served in this capacity until 1848, when he was elected 
a Judge of the Supreme Court’ He served as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court until December, 1858, 
when he was elected Chief Justice of that Court He 
acted in this capacity until 1865, when his oflice was 
vacated by the result of the war. He was reappointed 
by Governor Holden ih 1865, and was elected by both 
parties in 1868, It will be observed that Judge Pearson 
served twelve years as Superior Court Judge, ten years 
as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and twenty 
years as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 





BRIC-A-BRAC. 


THe Recent EXuist- 
TION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF DECORATIVE ART. 


VISIT to the Loan 
i Exhibition, in aid of 
the Society of Decorative 
Art, brought with itits own 
reward in the cultivation 
of the artistic sense, 
which, in the words of 
Thackeray, reveals 
‘*splendors of nature to 
vulgar sights invisible, and 
beauties manifest in forms, 
colors, shadows of com- 
mon objects, where most 
of the world saw only 
what was dull and gross 
and familiar.’’ 

Seldom has a more 
piquant collection of brie- 
a-brac been brought 
together; seldom has it 
fallen to the lot of bric- 
a-brac to be so deftly, so 
harmoniously arranged. 
Color blended with color, 
sheen with sheen; pearly 
tints, opals and grays 
had their especial 
coignes of vantage; the 
rich browns of oaken cab- 
inets formed brave back- 
grounds for medieval 
brasses; warm Old World 
tapestry showed up the 
steel-cold shimmer of 
knighily armor; ghostly 
black velvets revealed illu- 
minated missals ; and rose- 
pink panels lighted up gio- 
rious bits of Point de 
Venise, or Valenciennes, 
or gros guipure, spun in 
fairy looms and woven by 
fairy fingers. And the 
china! such specimens of 
Sevres plaques, an | Wor- 
cester soft paste, and 
Dresden and Wedgewood 
and Eggshell and Delft, 
and others far too numer- 
ous to mention, so dear to 
gentle lovers of the craft 
Majolica, too, and Japa- 
nese lacquer-ware, and 
angient pottery and Idalian 
giass and porphyry ware, 
and bronzes and repouss¢é 
work and cloisonné en- 
amel and filigree and 
wood-carving. 

What histories attaching 
to some of the exhibits! 
What tales they could 
tell! That necklet which 
clasped the beauteons 
throat of Marie Antoinette 
ere the cruel knife of the 
uillotine flashed merci- 
Gedy through it; that 
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NEW JERSEY.—THE INAUGURATION OF GENERAL M‘CLELLAN AS GOVERNOR, JANUARY 15TH—THE RECEPTION IN THE STATE HOUSE.—SEE PAGE 357. 
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jug which did yeoman’s 
service in the good ship 
Mayflower ; that biscuit 
figure, once the property 
of the ill-fated Louis XVI.; 
that (ete-d-tete set Pate 
tendre, belonging to the 
Princess Elizabeth; Wash- 
ington’s cup, given by 
his wife to Mrs, Trum- 
bull; that Berlin set, 
once in the possession of 
“Old Fritz,’’ Carlyle’s 
hero; that lace flounce, 
presented by Marie Antoi- 
nette to the city of Venice ; 
that trousseau chest of the 
seventeenth century; 
those gloriously illuminat- 
ed breviaries, pored over 
by learned and pious 
monks in lonely cells; 
those tapestry hangings, 
through which many a 
cead secret has been over- 
heard; those fans which 
have cooled flushed faces 
and waved cautious ca- 


. resses ‘‘in the good hun- 
dred years ago’’; those 
watches, one of them 


wound by the rosy fingers 
of the De Montespan, an- 
other by the iron hand of 
Napoleon Bonaparte! 
What histories of human 
passion could not these 
silent witnesses relate— 
tales of high and throbbing 
hope, ot deep and ghastly 
deapair ! 

It is the embarras de 
richesses. With so much 
to gaze upon the eye is 
prone to wander; butasa 
bouquet can but be made 
up of comparatively few 
flowers, the selection 
made by our artist must 
essentially be our repre- 
sentative one. 

No. 1. A very unique 
specimen of oriental work, 
the tracery being simply 
exquisite. No. 2. Old Span- 
ish candelabra, loaned by 
Mr. J. M. Munoz — very 
quaint, the light being re- 
flected from the wings of a 
gigantic silver moth. The 
table upon which it stands 
is old Venetian, supported 
by a single figure of a 
caryatid. Nos.3 and 5 are 
very perfect specimens ot 
Japanese earthenware 
saki pots, the property ot 


Mr. E. C. Moore. No. 4 
is a valuable group, 
the Spanish cabinet be- 
ing contributed by Mr. 
J Munoz, of inlaid 


tortoise-shell and mother- 
of-pearl. The antiquated 
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French clock, of Traventino marble and bronze, is unique. This 
venerable timepiece is from the boudoir of Madame de St. James. 
No. 6. A Satsuma vase, Dr. C. C. Lee. No. 7. 


loaned by Hester Brothers, is elaborately designed. Nos. 8 and 9. 
Figures peasants, carved in wood, an admirable specimen of 
genuine wood-carving, the lines being tine as steel. No. 10. An old 
Egyptian bronze finger-ring, lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. No. 11 
An old Chinese shrine, wondrous in detail, Mr. E. C. Moore. No. 
12. A bronze vase. N A very perfect specimen of a crackled 
China ware, lent by W. C. Prime. No. 14, A strangely shaped Ja 
pan vase, the property of Mr, E, C, Moore. 


f 
of 


No. 13. 














CONNECTICUT.—THE PEABODY MUSEUM, 


The collection is unique, rich and varied. The best specimens 
of the best schools are exhibited at their best, tapestries, laces, 
china and paintings all serving toform a whole at once educational 
and strong in its essential tru'h. As the result of 
one visit will scarcely prove satisfactory, we pro- 
pose to return to the subject in an early issue. 


THE PEABODY MUSEUM, YALE 


COLLEGE. 


VHE new Peabody Museum at New Haven, 
T Conn., is a remarkably imposing building. It 
occupies the entire space on High Street, between 
Elm and Library Streets, a stretch of three hundred 
and fifty feet. It stands back from High Street 
thirty-three feet, and from Elm thirty-five ; with a 
high basement it is really a four-story structure, 


built of brick, with heavy trimmings of Nova 
Scotia sandstone. ‘The north wing has a frontage 


of one hundred and fifteen teet on High Street and 
of one hundred on Elm, and cost $160,000. The 
basement is taken up in part by working-rooms, 
but a goodly portion is devoted to the exhibition 
of fossil specimens. In the first story the mineral- 
ogical collection is located, in the second the geo- 
logical, in the third the zoological, while the attic 
is given up to archevlogy and ethnology. 

The architect of this grand building was J. C. 
Cody, of New York City, who designed the beauti- 
ful North Sheffield Hall, whic!: was built in 1873. 

The Peabody Museum is justly cunsidered a 
monument to the energy, the tact and the persever- 
ance of Professor O. C. Marsh, one of the purest 
and most studious of the world’s great scientists, 
and whom ex-Secretary Delano once alluded to as 
a Mr. Marsh. It was through his influence that 
the funds, $150,000. were originally procured from 
his uncle, the late George Peabody, who followed 
his usual practice in providing that the money be 
invested so as to yield a certain moderate but secure interest, 
which in time would amount, with the principal, to a considerable 
sum for the erection of the building. The large collection of specimens 





DELAWARE,~DELL NOBLET, THE WILMINGTON CENTENARIAN. 
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A Satsuma fire-pot, | to the West, led by the Professor, and along the « 






WISCONSIN.—A UNITED STATES STEAMER 


LESLIE’S 


which Professor Marsh had gathered before the building was com 
pleted has been largely increased almost eve ry year by expeditions 
oast by Professor 
Verrill, 


DELL NOBLET, CENTENARIAN. 

()* the 19th October last Dell Noblet, of Wilmington, Del., 
celebrated hundredth birthday. He is still living, and 

tullows the even, sensible course of life that he has observed trom his 


of 


his one 
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BELONGING TO YALE COLLEGE. 


youth. His hearing is quite acute, but his eyesight is failing to 


an extent that causes him great anxiety, particularly as he is natur- | 
ally inclined to hearty sociability. He was born in Middletown 


A PHOTOGRAPH BY TUSSLAR BROS., FORT SCOTT, KANSAS, 


' Township, Delaware County, Pa., and is of French Huguenot extrac- 


tion, his ancestors being among those who fled from France to the 
North of Ireland to escape the persecutions of Charles IX., at the 
time of the St. Bartholomew massacre, 1572. When the Swedish 
colony was being organized, and they had selected the shores of the 
Delaware River as their place of settlement, his paternal ancestor 
was among the first to leave Ireland and unite with them. He located 
himself in what is now Darby Township, Delaware County, Pa. 

In 1821 Mr, Noblet was married to Elizabeth Wiall, of Philadelphia, 
by whom he had three children—ail now dead. After ten years ot 
wedded life his wife died, August 27th, 1831, and after remaining a 
widower over a year, he married Elizabeth Bratton, of Brandywine 
Hundred. By this union he had thirteen children, only six of whom 
are now living—three sons and three daughters. Of grandchildren 
the old gentleman has had forty-five, twenty-seven of whom are 
living; thirty-eight great-grandchildren, of whom twenty-seven 
survive, and there have been, even to the filth generation, twe 
creat-great-grandchildren. 

In the years of his more active life he was one of the wardens of 
St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, where, for a long time, 
he has been a communicant, and regularly every Sunday, until within 
the past year, to be found amongst the congregation. In pursuing 
the even tenor of his way.he has lived frugally and temperately, 
avoiding liquor and tobacco. It has been his uniform practice to 
retire at nine o’clock in the evening, and another rule, carefully 
observed, kas been to observe extreme moderation in the quantity 
of hisfood. He informed our correspondent that until two years ago 
he had not taken medicine for sixty years. 


{IMPROVED SNAG-BOAT FOR SHALLOW WATERS, 


HIS snag-boat differs from others of which we have published 
illustrations, in that it is designed particularly for shallow water, 
drawing only two and a half feet. During the Summer of 1875 the 
companion boats, Winneconne and L. W. Crane, were employed in 
the work of improving the navigation of the Wisconsin River, be- 
tween Portage City and Prairie du Chien, the former in building wing- 
dams and the latter in removing leaning trees from the margin of 
the river and hauling snags and other obstructions from the channel. 
A marked improvement was made in the channel, but owing to a 
lack of sufficient appropriations, the work was not prosecuted last 
Summer. These boats are fitted with powerful engines and ma- 
chinery, and, being constracted slight in width and drawing but little 
water, they can steam into nooks unaccessible to the ordinary snag- 
boat, and speedily effect a clearing. The continuai changes in the 
channel of the Mississippi River, the washing away of its banks in 
rome places, and filling up in others, as well as the dangers to navi- 
gation produced by the logs, trees and roots that are either floated 
down from the tributaries or released by the washing away of the 
banks, render of the highest importance the unremittent employment 
of such agencies. Snag-boats will be in imperative demand until the 
waters of the Mississippi are confined by stout levees. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





HAULING OUT SNAGS ON THE WISCONSIN RIVER.—FROM 
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REV. W. P. HARRISON, D.D., CHAPLAIN 


CONGRESS. 
THE McPHERSON MEMORIAL, ATLANTA, GA. 


\ AJOR-GENERAL JAMES B. McCPHERSON, U.S. A., was killed 
1 near Decatur, Ga., July 22d, 1864, by Confederate sharpshooters. 
The body falling into the hands of the enemy, was subsequently re- 
covered by Federal officers and sent to Clyde, Ohio, where his aged 
mother resides, and where an equestrian monument is to be erected. 
ihe Memorial herewith illustrated stands cn the exact spot where 
the General fell from his horse after being shot, 
as located by General A. M. Poe, of General Sher- 
man’s staff. 


TO THE FORTY-SIAXTH 


Major John R. McGinness, of General Ruger’s 
staff, has been the prime mover in erecting this 


Memorial, assisted by General F. D. Callender, 
U.S. A., of Augusta, Ga. Liberal contributions 
were made to the fund by General Thomas H. Ru- 
ger, General Chauncey McKeever, General George 
Bell, Colonel J. G. Chandler, Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. F. Herd, Major W. LB. Rochester, Major N. Ved- 
der, and Lieutenant W. B. Wheeler, of the Depart- 
ment Headquarters of the South, at Atlanta. 

The Government gave a twenty-four-pounder 
cannon and old gun-barrels for fence and posts. 
General Chandler, of the Augusta Arsenal, pre- 
pared the material for use. ‘he Memorial is located 
about three miles from Atlanta. The gun is cemented 
into a large granite base, on which is simply the 
inscription: ‘‘McPherson.”” The railing is made 
of old gun-barrels, fastened at the top witb a 
spear-shaped iron; the posts are clusters of gun- 
barrels. 






REV. W. P. HARRISON, D.D., 
CHAPLAIN rHE FoRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 


yEV. WILLIAM P. HARRISON, D.D., was bern 
in Savannah, Georgia, September 3d, 1830, 

and entered the itinerant ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in January, 1850. In 
1867, he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Emory College. In 1870 he was 
elected by the General Conference editor of the 
Methodist Monthly Magazine, published in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, but in 1871 resigned that position, 
_and resumed his pastoral charge in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where he laid the corner-stone of a large and elegant 
church edifice, now nearly completed, the cost being over £80,000. 
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GEORGIA.—MEMORIAL TO GENFRAL M‘PHERSON, ERECTED ON 
THE SPOT WHERE HE FELL, NEAR ATLANTA: 
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In 1873, Dr. Harrison was one of the speake rs at 
the anniver sary of the American Bible Society, held 
in Philadelphia, where his reception, as a represen 
tative ot the South, was a marked feature of the 
occasion. He was first stationed in Atlanta, in 
November, 1865. 

At that time there were two Methodist churches, 
with four hundred anJd seventy-seven communt- 
cants. When Dr. Harrison closed his ministry there, 
in November, 1877, there were seven Methodist 
churches belonging to the church South, in At- 
lanta, and about two thousand seven hundred com- 
municants. Under the direction of Dr. James A. Alex- 
ander, of Princeton, Dr. Harrison began the study of 
the Oriental languages. By his efforts, he has ac- 
cumulated a library of four thousand volumes, con- 
taining forty-four versions of the sacred Scriptures, 
in twenty-seven languages, The grammars, 
lexicons, and chrestomathics of these tongues have 
been his constant companions for twenty-five 
years. Dr. Harrison’s election to the chaplaincy of 
the United States House of Representatives was 
unseught by him, not a line having been written 
concerning it, or a vote solicited, by him. 





THE hornet belongs to the powers that bee. 


CLAIRVOYANTS and mediums are the greatest 
travelers. They're always in-trance-or-two. 


JUST at present the women suffrage movement 
languishes. There's apparently no “ vimmen”"’ it. 


“THE Turkish braid’’ is the latest novelty in 
hair-dressing, but the Russian girls say you can’t 
pla-it on them. 

MOST milkmen are Baptists, And most hackmen 
are Men-o’-nights. And most bar-room loafers are 
Congregationalists. 

AN old proverb says that “the anvil lasts longer 


than the hammer.” This is probably the only con- 
solation the undermost man in a fight has. 
THEY have struck a borax bonanza in Nevadae 


apprehends that Senator 
remonetization of the 


and the Wisconsin (faze fr 
Jones will now demand the 
borax dollar. 


SILVER money is real money. No, the real is 
Spanish money. The Spanish love the silver of the 
old Castillians. Be franc enough to admit that, 
after reading your single standard articles, they 
would doubloon the author. 


‘“‘I SEND you up for two weeks,’’ remarked the 
Judge, looking at a seedy tramp before him. 
‘Thank you, Judge,”’ replied the tramp, “ that 
just suits me. I've got an engagement out in Chi- 
cago three weeks from to-day, and this'll just give 
me time to Keep it.’’ 

‘‘Aw, Miss Geraldine, I saw you away 
down the road, and I couldn't heip following you— 
‘pon my soul I couldn't. [Silence.] I've been walk- 
ing behind you for the last half-mile. You're not— 


Augustus 


aw—angry, are you ?” Geraldine (blandly): ‘‘ Not at 
all, Mr. Stubbs, if it pleased you. Why didn’t you 
continue?’ Augusius: ‘‘Aw—thanks!’’ But what 


does she mean ? 

RISING in his pulpit, the clergyman said, with a 
beaming smile: ‘Brethren, I have an important 
announcement to make to you. Mr. Kimb——’’ At 
this moment the stampede began, and, though he 
rose atonce to the importance of the occasion and 
yelled, ‘‘ is not here!’’ he was too late to arrest the 
flight of several prominent members, who were 
already out in the open air and flying for home 
like startled fawns., 


IT is stated as a fact that9camels’ hair shawls are 
made from the wool of the Thibet goat. Thus the 
fondest hopes decay, John Smith and Pocahontas 
were only variety performers. William Tell had no 
bow-gun, no arrow, no apple, and no little son. 
Columbus did not discover this country until some 
other fellow had been here, and then he thought 
our people were natives of India. Men are not 
what they seem. Women seem more than they are. 
Dollis are filled with sawdust, and clergymen cannot 
agree about the future. 


SOLILOQUY by three-year-old Freddie: I don't 
want to be a cherub, anyway. Cherubs are little 
boys without any bodies or legs to them—nothing 
but little wings right back of their ears. They 
can’t have mustard plasters put on them, but then 
they don‘t have much fun, and I guess the angels 
use them for playing marbles. The other angels 
are called syrups. They wear night-gowns and gold 
rings about their heads, and no end of wings. They 
haven't anything much to do except to tote around 
little harps and play tag and loaf about on the 
clouds. But I wouldn't want to beasyrup unless 
I could have a tail too, like a mermaid or a lob- 
ster. 

IT was in church, and the bright-eyed, restless 
little cherub would stand up on the seat and spill 
the hymn-books and keep up an incessant racket, 
while its m»ther frowned threateninzly in the in- 
terests of good order. Cherub committed some 
particularly flagrant outrage, when the scandalized 
mother suddenly pointed a threatening forefinger 
at it, after the manner of long-suffering mothers 
under such circumstances, and the cherub, after 
the manner of cherubs under such circumstances, 
just opened its mouth, took that baleful finger in, 
and shut down on it with a pressure that made that 
mother groan out in the wrong place, ‘Oh! Ouch! 
Have mercy on us!”’ 








HONOR IN HIS OWN LAND. 


Says Comley in his recently issued work, ‘‘ The 
History of New York State,”’ ‘‘ The day has passed 
when the benefactors of humanity were allowed 
to live in ignominious povérty — their sacrifices, 
their labors, unrecompensed. To-day, the bene- 
factors of the people—the men who devote their 
lives and energies to the interests of humanity— 
these are the men whom the world delights to honor, 
and whom it rewards with princely fortunes. As an 
earnest worker for the welfare of his fellow-men, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce has won their warmest sympathy 
and esteem. While -seeking tu be their servant 
only, he has become oe ga among them. Yetthe 
immense fortune lavished upon him by a generous 
people he hoards not, but invests in the erection and 
establishment of institutions directly contributive to 
the public good, the people thus realizing, in their 
liberal poe a new meaning of that beautiful 
Oriental custom of casting bread upon the waters. 
Noted in both public and private life for his unswerv- 
ing integrity, and all those sterling virtues that en- 
noble manhood, Dr. Pierce ranks figh among those 
few men, whose names the Empire State is justly 
proud to inscribe upon her roll of honor. Ambitions, 
yet moved by an ambition strictly amenable to the 
most discriminating and well-balanced judgment, his 
future career promises to be one of unparalleled 
activity and usefulness, ably supplementing the work 
he has already accomplished by a life at once noble 
in effort, enviable in its grand results.’ While Dr. 
Pierce’s genius and energy have won for him so 
enviable a position on the records of a nation, having 
been elected Senator by an overwhelming majority, 
his justly celebrated Honsehold Remedies have 
gained for him a yet more desirable place in the 
hearts of a grateful people. His Golden Medical 
Discovery and Favorite Prescription have bronght 
health and happiness to ten thousand housebolus. 


on the 13th, 


| banks 
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THE WESTERN STANDARD. 

Tu receipts of hogs at the Union Stock Yards 
on the 12th and 13th of December were the largest 
ever received during the same time in any market, 
and were as follows: On the 12th, 61,524, and 
56,828, weighing in the aggregate 
32,572,300 pounds, and all weighed on the Fair- 
Scales.—Chicago Evening Journal, Dec. 
24th, 1877. 


[From the Washington (N. J.) Review.) 
: DANIEL. F BEATTY. 

THERE are men of mark in every profession and 
calling—men who, by virtue of an indomitable 
will or a genius for accurate judgment, rise to the 
front rank, leaving scores of their fellow-coworkers 
plodding along quietly and unknown to the world. 
The subject of this sketch, Mr. Danie. F. Bearry, 
ot Washington, New Jersey, started out in the 
world with scarcely a chance of success. He had 
neither influential friends to aid him with their re- 
commendations nor money to give him standing 
among business men. But he had—-whatin his case 
proved of more value than money or influential 
friends—an indomitable will, coupled with good 


judgment. 


At an early age he evinced a fondness for music, 
which he cultivated as he grew older, and while 
yet a boy filled the position of organist at the 
Mount Lebanon M. EF. Church. He resided with 
his father on a farm near Anthony, Hunterdon 
County, and frequently visited W ashington on busi- 
ness. He formed an acquaintanceship in Wash- 
ington with a young man who had some ideas of 
music, and the two tormed a partnership and 
started out to sell organs. Success crowned their 
venture, and they went out again and again, each 
trip resulting profitably, until time run into years, 
and we find Mr. Beatty no longer with a partner, 
but fighting singly and alone the great piano and 
organ monopolists. 

Several years ago he took possession of the 
mammoth building at the corner of Washington 
Avenue and Broad Street, and furnished it in grand 
style. His sales at that time amounte! to about 
forty pianos and organs per month—a large num- 
ber, surely, to find customers for. But his busi- 
ness, as subsequent sales proved, was then only in 
its infancy. By the free use of printer’s ink and 
employing competent men to answer his vast 
amount of correspondence, he soon had a trade 
that astonished his friends and rankled the hearts 
of his competitors. From forty instruments per 
month two vears ago, his sales, by gradual increase, 
have reached the unprecedented number of two 
hundred and seventy-five per month. And the end 
is not yet, for each succeeding month exceeds the 
previous one. About six months ago the piano 
and organ manufacturers, who by reason of length 
of time in business have established great reputa- 
tions, sought, by every device in their power, to 
crush out Mr. Beatty, whose rapidly increasing 
popularity they looked upon with alarm. His 
character as a business man was assailed, his in- 
struments were condemned, and everything possible 
for men to do they did to ruin his trade. But they 
had mistaken their man. He immediately issued 
circulars containing testimonials of the most flatter- 
ing character from persons who have his instruments 
in use, and certificates of business integrity from 
the leading men of Washington. These were 
mailed by thousands to every State of the Union. 
By thus quickly repelling the slanderous charges 
preferred against him and his instruments by jeal- 
ous rivals, and by proving conclusively that he 
could sell better instruments for less money than 
those who had traduced him, his business rapidly 
increased. 

His ‘‘ War on Piano and Organ Monopolists,”’ as 
his circulars were very appropriately headed, proved 
of the greatest possible benefit to him, as it place 
him in the front rank of piano and organ manufac- 
turers in this country. So that in the face of the 
greatest combination that could have been formed 
against him, Mr. Beatty remains uninjured in 
business reputation, while his sales have more than 
doubled. This is the result of fair dealing that 
even a great combination could not reverse. As we 
said before, Mr. Beatty’s business is constantly 
on the increase. Last month he sold three hundred 
and seventy-five pianos and organs. This month 
he will even exceed that number. There are 
varidus causes combined, or, rather, that have been 
combined together, to produce these great results. 

Mr. Beatty, as we stated at the commencement of 
this article, is possessed of an indomitable will. But 
that alone would not insure success. Besides that 
quality, he has rare judgment in the selection of 
men and methods. He has surrounded himself with 
gentlemen as assistants in the management of his 
business, and as correspondents and bookkeepers, 
whose ability to fill positions of trust is unquestioned, 
while his method of transacting his business is such 
as to give the greatest publicity and most explicit in-: 
formation in regard to the tone and quality of his in- 
struments. His business abilities Tore surprised 
those who have known him from boyhood, and all 
now admit that brains will accomplish more than 
either money or influence. In regard to the Beatty 
Piano and Beatty celebrated Golden Tongue Parlor 
Organs, which have obtained a national reputation, 
nothing can be added in their praise. The thousands 
of testimonials on file in Mr. Beatty’s office, and 
the large number printed monthly in his illustrated 
paper are ample proof. 

The factories are located at Bridgeport, and are 
now run to their full capacity. But a very slight in 
crease of trade is required to necessitate an enlarge- 
ment. His office and salesrooms are located at this 
place, and it is here that his business is transacted. 
He sends tons of mail matter through the Washing- 
ton Post Office annually, and receives in return 
thousands of letters. He has received as high as 
four hundred letters in a single day. The reader 
can scarcely comprehend the mental labor required 
to deal with this vast amount of mail-letter. But 
once familiar with the inside workings of Mr. Beatty's 
offices, and it is easily understood. A thorough sys- 
tem rules every department, and the small army of 
clerks are as well disciplined in their duties as well- 
drilled soldiers. A business of the magnitude of 
Mr. Beatty’s must be under superior control to in- 
sure proper management in every department. It 
would not run itself. The proper system must be 
planned before it can be directed. Some large en- 
terprises are managed by an experienced superin- 
tendent, others by a board of directors, but Mr. 
Beatty directs his entire business in detail, and to 
this knowledge of his own affairs is due, to a great 
extent, his success. He works on the principle that 
a business-man is his own best manager, and the re- 
sult in his case is the best proof of its truthfulness. 


Happy Tipinas for nervous sufferers, and those 
who have been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pal- 
vermacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure pre- 
mature debility, weakness and decay. Book and 
Journal, with information worth thousands, mailed 
free. Address, Potvermacuer Gatvanic Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Ir the food taken into the stomach is not di- 
gested it decomposes. In tlhe latter case a 
pungent gas is developed which causes sour eructa- 
tions, or else the stomach itself secretes an vcid 
which, rising upwards at intervals, stings the gullet 
sharply. These extremely disagreeable sensations 
are attributable to impaired digestion. ‘To get rid 
of them, or prevent their recurrence, it is only ne- 
cessary to tone and regulate the gastric organs 


with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


} rangements§ for 


Try L’Amerique Cigarettes. — Mixture of | 


Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking 
strated News 
using 


Frank Leslie, Esq,., of the ‘‘! 
paper,’’ says: *‘ For some time past I have been 
KURNETT’S Cocoaine, and think it far preferable to any 
thing I have ever used for the hair.’ 

Travelers often wonder why their fellow trave'ers 
are so loud in their praise of the Colonnade Hotel, Phila 
delphia ; but, after a visit themselves, they are satisfied 
of | its famous excellence 


Misfit Carp ets, 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE arp AND INGR aes 
very cheap, at the old place, 

12 Fulton Street, 

Call or send for price-list J. A 


New York. 
BEN DALL 


At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 


and Endowment In-urance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought; insurance of all kinds effected with b st com 
panies. J.J HABR 1C H & Oo 119 Broadway 


’ ) 
Long's Hotel, Bond Street, London. 
Prstanuasiteo upwards of a century. This well 
‘4 known and aristocratic house is situated in the 


centre of the most fashionable part of the West End. 
Cel brated for its cuisine | and cellar of | the choi cest wines 


ALBEMARLE 


PI A N Os. 





Prices reduced ; beautiful rosewood Pianos, $175, $200, 
$225 and upward (former prices $450, $500, $550, etc ), 
all new ; guaranteed six years ; they contain every im 
provement ; overstrung bass, full iron plates, agrafle an 
best quality of strings ; have carved legs, lyres and solid 
rosewood mouldings ; workmanship unexcelled, tone un 
surpassed for depth, sweetness and power, Call and try 


them. Send for illustrated catalogue with full particu 
lars, mailed free. Pianos sent to any part of the world 
on trial. See catalogue for testimonials from patron 


having the Albemarle Pianos in constant use. Open 
evenings. THE AILBEMARLE PIANO COMPANY, 201 
Sixth Avenue, New York, opposite Macy’s 


CALIFORNIA AND OTHER MINING STOCKS. 
. We buy and sell Mining Stock 
at the SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXC HANGE 
and NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE, 
or elsewhere. Orders executed by us daily on commission, 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
Bankers, Brokers, and Auctioneers,.No. 43 Pine St., N.Y 
aa Estabiished 26 years. “@a 


Meaney WS 


r. “MILLIGAN 








Anderson’s Safety Inkstand.—Don’ t spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 150,000 sold. Sent inexchange 
for old books, or free on easy conditions. Send — 
card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman St, N. Y. 








SWINDLERS 2.271653 50772 io 
ir DETECTIVES we WANTED ME 


crimes; pay fT Ly osition permanent; terms aud specimen 
copy of paper sent for nine ceuts. Address, Publishers 
American Criminal Gazetteer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NEW YORK 
Stock Exchange. 


WILSON & CO., 35 & 37 Broad S.reet 
(near Gold and Stock Exchange), are prepared to transact 
business in all Stocks, U. &. Bonds, Stock Privilege 
Cotton and Miscellaneous Securities, ete 

MESS WILSON & CO. have made 
particular and 
attention to all orders from a distanc 
Mail or Telegram 

The greatest opportunity ever before offered for 
investment; $1,000 made from investment of $200. 
Small amounts invested will pay in proportion. 

MESSRS. WILSON & Cv. invest in amounts 
most convenient to suit capital, or wishes of in- 
vestors. 

ae Li 
of Europe 
travelers. 


special ar 
immediate 
either by 


tters of Credit and Drafts payable in any part 
and America, issued for the convenience of 


Send for Circular. 


WILSON & CO., 35 & 37 Broad St. 
FO BOX 9485. 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
4 EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
WN YORK. Printing Inks) This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 
AMES CONNER’S = PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
e WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 

J and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 








A OE OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
Fs FORTUNE. SECOND GRAND DISTRIBUTION, 
1878, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitavle 
purposes in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it has since added a reserve tund of $550.000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distributions wi! 
take place monthly, on the second ‘ucsday It never 
sales or postpones. Look at the toll: wing distribution, 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $5 .100 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DO. LARS EACH, 
HALF-TiICKET=, ONE DOLLAR 
LIST OF PRIZES. 








I Capital Prine... .ccccccercceccoccs . $50,000 

B ORDUAL PEIGD ccc ccvccccccsscceceves 10,000 

D CEES PUTO ccc cccccescsasvececes 5,000 
Se CL, bows Sh Gnd6 660006084 5,000 
DEES, Me ustccegeweseonséces 5,000 
20 Prizes of GED sasccesebecs eee 10,000 
100 Prizes of PL sche iceeus wentesiws 10,000 
200 Prizes of SPoavccese sieneees 10,000 
500 Prizes of Ds hae ibrcks Kea wnaeke Xe 10,000 
1,000 Prizes of BO. ccns.occcsccceceseces 10,000 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES 

9 Approximation Prizes of $300........ 2.700 

9 do do BOO. sec cee 1,800 

9 do do errr 900 
1,857 Prizes, amounting to. ............ $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prom 
inent points, to whom a: iberal compensation will be paid 
Application for rates to c'ubs should only be made to 
the Home Office in New Oi: leans, 
Write for further rn or send orders to 
1. A. DAUPHIN, 
bP. O Box 692, New Orleans, La 
B. FRANK MOORE & SON, 
317 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under 
the supervision and management of GENERALS G., T. 
BEAUREGARD and JUBAL A, EARLY. 
The next drawing occurs Tuesday, March 14 2th. 


or to 





Employment for all.—Novelties just patented. Selling at 
sight. Catalogues free. G. L. Felton, 119 Nassau St., N.Y 


















OUR NEW-YEAR'S CIFT! 
























pho making both the Set of Tea-s 


at once. 
We have made arran 
SILVER PLATING CO., Cincinnati 
this valuable Silver Tableware as a New- Yes 
his el 47 Setof 
each artic 


with orders to be engraved 
Subscribers will 


OUR NEW-VYEAR'S CIFT! 





ay boxing, packing 
t you nothi 


con except the yn 
quired to pay, and the 


ilverware is then ‘dei 


A $6.00 NEW-YEAR'S CIFT 
Coin-Silver Tableware 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF THIS PAPER, 
Given Away! 


An Elegant meres s COIN-SILVER pig SET OF SIX TEA-SPOONS that 


Set, an 

SLATED BUTTERCRNIFE t 
spoons and the Butter-knife a valuable and use- 
1 New-Wear’s Gift to every subscriber of this paper, and a Gift that all should accept 


ments with the ae established and reliable EAGLE GOLD AND 
, GinPPly every subscriber of this paper with 


Tosvepoons and Mutior-kntfe are of the latest To gg potters, and 
be eng with mame or initial of subscri 
the most useful and beautiful ‘Git ever presented. Don’t neglect to send er Thitial or name 


herefore cut out the guew"4, premium order and send it tothe EaeLe 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATING Co., at Cincinnati, fo 
postage, or ex press charges. 


Please cut out the following New-Year’s ait Premium Silverware order and send same to 
EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING Co., Cincinnati, O. 


sar Cut out this Order, as it is worth $6.00.-e4a 









mut EXTRA COIN-SILVER 
at Retails at $1.50! 


us making 


iidID S.UVSA-M3N UNO 


0 redemption, together with sufficient to 
Under our contract this Silverware is 

Mews gr or express ae which you are re- 
to you free. 























Tea-spoons worth $4.50, also One (1) Elegant 


knife to you a free New-Year’s @ 
Send for Silverware at once, 


NEW-YEAR’S CIFT SILVERWARE PREMIUM ORDER. 
On receipt of this Order and One Dollar we will mail you razz One Set of Extra Coin-Silver Plated 
t Mutter-knife worth $1.50, with your monogram initial 
engraved upon same in good grea the elegant Set of $4.50 Tea-spoons and the elegant $1.50 Butter- 


ether with One Dollar, statio 
State. Address all orders to EAGLE GOLD AND SIL 










name in full, with post-office, county, amd 
BR PLATING O©O., Cincinnati, 













oe” Remember, none but Sabseribers 
Gift of Coin-Silver Tableware. 


es can be delivered to you 


ofthis 
Cut out the above order and send 
aro with @ne Dollar to pay charges of packing, 
free of any expense. 


Address EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING CO., Cincinnati, 0. 














are allowed this $6.00 New-Year’s 
Cheve. 73 the Gift at once, 
postage, or express, so that the ar- 
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N EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
8fH AVE. AND 14TH 87 
The last semi-annual dividend was at the rate of FIVE 
per cent, on all sums from $5 to $5,000 
Interest commences from the FIRST of each m« ynth 
ASSETS......$3,663 852.01 | SURPLUS......$514,824 64 
Cc. W BRINKERHOFY, Sec. Ricnaxp A. BULL, Pres’t 


CYS. 2:s'S CIORTICONS 


With MG. Improved and Carefully Seiected 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
public use, they stand 


a@ UNRIVALLED, 


Circularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Bciopticon Manual, 6th Ed.,75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific 8S! ide, 25 cents, 


KEEP’ S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality, 


only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free 
K 














EEP’S Cus'om Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 
$9, delivered free. No obligation to take any shirts 
ordered unless perfectly satisfactory 


KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
Four-ply Linen Collars, very best, $1.50 per dozen, 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs ‘© ** 25 cents per pair. 

KEEP’S UNDERWEAR, 
Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 


ORIEN ssc nsaawiercen eereusieneeeneien $1 50 each 
White Flannel Unt dervests, ‘be ast quality.... 1 50 each. 
Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra 

MOONE ocak cthacedascésabsindaa cee aei cas 75c. each, 


kK EEP s UMBR ELLAS,. 
Best Ginguam, patent protected ribs, $1 each 
Best Silk paragon frames, $3 each 
Circulars and samples mailed free, on application 
Shirts only delivered free 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and’ 167 Mercer Street, New York. 
We refer by permission to the publishers of this paper 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. | 





Frank Leslie’s 


Sunday Magazine 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 
Is Now Ready. 





‘Interesting in all its departments.’ 
Church, Philadelphia 


— Episcopal 


‘The reisa supp ly for old and young, parents and chil 
dren, grave andg Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

The unqualified commendation we have |therto 
accorded to this superb family magazine continues to be 
amp!y vindicated as each succeeding number makes its 
appearance. ’’—Southern Christian Advocate 


The only Sunday magazine published in America, 
and it certainly excels in value Sunday magazines of the 
old country.’’—New Covenant, Chicago. 


‘*The most portly in size and the most profusely illus 
trated of all the monthhes, abounds in miscellaneous 
rcading.”—JUlustrated Christian Weekly. 

‘*The amount of reading, light and solid, for the older 
and younger of the huusehold is simply marvelous.’ — 
The Contributor, Boston, Mass. 

‘It has reached a circulation and prosperity such as 
make it one of the marvels of periodical literature. ”— 
Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, 

128 PAGES, QUARTO. 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Beautifully bound volumes I. aud II. (for 1877) of this 
Magazine will be se . by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price ; viz., for Vol. L, $2.00; fur Vol IL, $2.5+ 
Annual subscription price, $3.00; 

Single copies, 25 cts. —postpaid. 
SEND 2 CENTS FOR SP2CIMEN COPY. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 









Science OF LiFe, oR SELF-PRES 
price of the book. Gold Medal awarded the author. The 
ordinary work on Physiology 
P. ot se aK. mm, 

Dk. W. H. PARKER, No. 
Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $0. tine 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu- 
results. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., says: *‘The 
single day by this novel method.” Price 25 cts. for 26 


ERVATION,” a book for everybody. 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘ The Science of Life is, beyond 
ever published.”? An Illustrated 
Self-inkers. from $10 to $35. lars 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 
MPORTANT to Parents and Teachers. “ BELL'S 8 PATENT ATENT 
inventor will soon be crowned with the blessings of 
cards, post-paid, direct from the inventor, Ggorag C. 


KNOW A new Medical Treatise, ‘‘ Toe 
Price $1, sent by mail. Filty 
original prescriptions, either one 
of which is worth ten times the 

all comparison, the most extra- HEAL 
amphiet sent FREE 
PRINTING PRESSES. &, 
vote a 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The) free. 
YOUNG AMEBICA PRESS CO., 35 Murray st., New York, 
TEACHING CaRDs.”’ Are simple, yet wonderful, in their 
thousands of homes. A child can learn its letters ina 
BELL, 178 Broadway, New York. 


TRADE MARK, 


Bryant’s_ “New Patent Improved” Reese’s Adjastable 





Stencil Letters are perfection. Every Merchant and 
Business Man needs them. Outfit and Brass Alphabet 
by, mail, postpaid, 60c. Agents wanted for above and 
en nty new articles. O.G. BRYANT, Only Manufacturer, 
Jhicago. 


My ya Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to 3 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
}.0.D.. by Express. Send stamp for Tllus- 
ati trated © wowlar CoLuins METAL WaTcH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. 2 ee 


RINTING |; Scrat 
PRESSES. | tland-Inkers, 68 to #20 5 


a. atalogue for § Self-Inkers, #6 to @550, 
two stamps, J. COOK & CO., Mir’ s, West Meriden, Ct. 








EATERS—If you would be cured of the 

fearful vice, get a box of Bengalese 
“ — only real cure. Sent bv mail, free, on receipt 
of Price. $1 per box. Skrwarp & Co., 76 Warron St. 


Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 
25 stv les Fun and F "4 Cards, 10c 


kK. D. GILBERT, P. » Higganum, Conn. 


PATENT TIDY FASTENER. 


Velvet, all colors. A set free for 10c, postage. 
Agents wanted. 30 other new articles, 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., New York 








| to have this superb instrument introduced at once, retail | 3 Duicet: 4. D upason 





rR ANK LESLIE’S IL LUSTR A TE D NEW SP. APER, 


3635 








EATTY...’ ‘Sixty- Day Offer’--BEATTY 


az A $900 PIANO FOR $260. -@ a NEW $340 ORGAN FOR $95. -@ 


BEATT PIANO. Superb extra Grand Square 

style, \o. 664, Fine rosewood 744 oc 
taves. all large round corners, elaborate extra ——— 
as shown in above cut, fine sc: oli desk, beaut ly carve d 
legs and pedals. Beatty's very latest full iron yo Aang and 
excelsior overstrung scale Weight, boxed over, 1,000 
pounds; length, 7 feet; depth, 3 feet 7 inches. 





Regular catalogue price...... . $900.00 
Agent’s discount...... pedenesdsees $450 
Special discount co cececceceesoce 50 
Grand sixty-day disc ount jeseeetees 140— 640.00 
Cash with order, only................ $260.00 ; P yienpcee ' 
, ST YUE No. 1,425. BEATTY’S EXTRA GRAND 
&a- The above offer is the best offer ever made—a | paNELED SOLID WALNUT -CASE PARLOR ORGAN. 
$900) Piano, brand new, for only $260 net Heavy raised panels. highly polished French Walnut 
I will sell for the next sixty days, boxed and delivered face, elaborately finished. Three sets of reeds; five oc- 
on cars, this magnificent Grand Square Piano, in order | tayes: 13 stops, viz. : 1. Grand Organ; 2. Principal Forte; 


r 5. Hautboy; 6. Principal; 7. Vox 
price by agents $900, for only $260 net cash, with | Humana: 
order, money to be forwarded by New York draft or Post | 12. © ; 13. Clarionet. Beatty’s Excelsior Grand 
Office money-order, The above isa correct cut of the Piano. | Organ Knee Swell and Beatty’s New and Improved 
Double-Acting Knee Swell Weight, boxed over, 350 
pounds. RETAIL PRICE, $340. 

I will sell for the next sixty days, boxed and de 

P. H. Hann, Cashier First National Bank, Washington, | livered on cars, this magnificent parlor organ, in oder 
N. J., says: ‘‘The piano gives the most perfect satisfac- | to have this superb insirument introduced at once, 
tion in every respect, after being thoroughly tested.” brand new, retail price by agents. $340, for only $95 

J. L. Everitt, Cashier National Broadway Bank, New | cash, with order to be forwarded by New York draft or 
York City, writes: ‘*Organ recei\ed.. I am fully satis- | Post Office Money-order. The above is a correct cut of 
fied with the instrument.” the organ. 

James Anderson, Esq., Cashier Second National Bank, Philadelphia, writes: ‘‘Inclosed find my draft in pay- 
ment for Organ. I am under great obligations, I can assure you, and thank you kindly for sending me such a 
perfect instrument. In finish it goes far beyond my expectations, and for roundness and mellowness of tone, those 
of our Frankford critics who have tried the Organ say it cannot be surpassed.’’ Thousands of testimonials like the 
above have been and are constantly being received in favor of these celebrated instruments. Please send for long 
list of testfmonials from persons who have received and are now using Beatty’s celebrated Pianos-and Organs 
throughout the United States and other countries, some of whom you may know. 





Read What is Said of these Celebrated 
Instruments, 





T0 MY PATRONS — Having offered these celebrated instruments during the Holiday Season at these 
e unprecedented low prices, and the results having been satisfactory, in introducing 
SA RAEN. TERE TR GN al 


them in many new localities, I am induced to continue the offer for sixty Days, 
as it is a very effective way for advertising these superb instruments 1 pay out thousands of dollars monthly for 
newspaper advertising, and find that by selling an instrument in a new locality, for cost or even less, is a very judi- 
cious manner of calling attention to my superior Pianos and Organs, and at the same time giving the public an 
opportunity to avail themselves of the best ofler they ever had, or probably ever will have. You can order direct 
from this advertisement, as nothing can be saved by correspondence on these prices, as these are made solely to 
introduce them in a new locality where I have no agents 
Special offer now ready for the new year on all stvles of the world-renowned BEATTY PIANO, Grand, 
Square, and Upright, and BEATTY’S celebrated Golden-Tongue, Parlor, Church, Hall, and Grand Cabinet Organs 
Over sixty thousand now in actual use in this and other countries, all giving entire satisfaction. Sweetest toned, 
most perfect pianos and organs ever before manufactured in this or any other country. Challenge the world 
to equal them. New One-Thousand-Dollar Piavuos only $297. Magnificent Grand Square Pianos, all round 
corners, retail price $900, only $260. Elegant $650 Pianos only $175. Elegant $375 mirror-top organs, 
only $105. Parlor organs, retail price by local agents $300, only $86. Elegant $280 Organs, only $65. 
Very fine 2.stop organs, only $45. No better organs can be made, and I challenge comparison, Best offer ever made. 
Sales now over $1,000,000 annually. Beware imitations New eighty-horse steam power manufactory now in full 
operation. Finest and most perfect establishment of its kind on this Continent for length of time in actual business. 
Remember, any instrument you order is sent on five or fifteen days’ test trial, money refunded, and freight charges 
paid by me both ways if in any way unsatisfactory. Extraordinary liberal discount to teachers, ministers, churches, 
schools, lodges, public halls, etc., in order to have them introduced at once, Agents wanted. Confidential circular 
to the trade for the New Year now ready. Twenty-four-pages, large size Illustrated Newspaper, aj] about Piano 
and Organ War, ready, Sample copy free. Never before in the history of this trade has any house accomplished 
anything like the results that I have realized in this year, a constantly increasing trade cach month greater than 
the former, for twelve consecutive months. Thousands of my celebrated Pianos and Organs have, during the 
year 1877, made their way to Churches, Halls, Seminaries, Colleges, and happy households over the length and 
breadth of this vast Continent; Saratoga, Cape May, Long Branch, Newport, Schooley’s Mountains, and other 
Summer resorts, have each added to their attractions by the introduction of my instruments. Scattered, as they 
are, over the Hills of Maine, through the Sunny Groves of Florida, in the Parlors of the Millionaire, and in the Cabin 
of the Miner on the Pacific Slope, on the Lofty Mountains of the Territories, in the Dominion of Canada, they will 
assist me in the coming year, while those shipped across the Ocean and to the Islands of the Seus are increasing the 
area of forthcoming sales. g@g-Cut this advertisement out, as it appears but once. Address, 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


WASHINGTON, New Jersey, U. _S. 5 amorien. 








Scroll Saws, Turning Lathes, Designs, and Ama- 25 Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10 cts. 

/ teur Supplies. ExcreLsion ScROLL-Saw Company, post- paid, GEo. I REED & Co., Nassau, New Y ork 
New Bedford, Mass. Catalogue and prices sent 
free. Inclose three-cent stamp. 


OUR NAME printed on 50 mixed Cards tor 13c., 25 
Fun Cards, 10c. Ciivton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 





b ° ~ 
and Morphine habitcured, fxtra Fine Mixed (€ rw. with name, 10 
cUMe ead stamp for book on cts., post paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 
Opium Eating, to W. B. Squire, ~ , 
Worthingtun. Greene Co.. Ind. 6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 


Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bri stol, Conn. 


P| REV LVER FREE Seven shot revolver, with onmie poncinaciaiaia ; ia 
a box cartridges. Address, 9 FANCY ‘CARDS, ‘Snowflake, Damask. etc., no 2 alike 
N. Y. 


J. Bown & Son, 136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa with name, 10c. _Nassau Card Co. _ Na iss au, 























Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, 13¢. 
50 Agent's outfit, 10c, Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct, 








from Nenvovs Danmurr, 7 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
etc., can learn of a certain case, | 13¢. Outfit 10c. _Dowo & Cc 0. , Bristol, Conn. 
and speedy remedy, free, a Piggeae -- a 
_ Jet, 100, G. A. SPRING & cO., E. Wallingford, Conn. 
Health Restored! 
E Box 34 Pills, $1.25 b lL H. PLANTEN 
Sufferers from Nervous Debility, who have tried in vain SON. 224 Wi iia Strect, New York. Sold by 1 Druggists. 
adare: ing Davipson & Co., 86 Nassau St. . New York. . 
INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in 2 
with name, 10 cts. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, m:, es H . EICHHORN, No. 4 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 
THE 
Most Complete, Beautiful and Select Fashion Miscellany Published 


by addressing, Dr. r. JAQUES & & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 50 ELEGANT C ARDS, name in | aol, silver or 
Blair’s Pills.—Ep glish Re medy for Gout and Rheu- 

every advertised remedy, will learn of a simple cure by , 

9 Extra Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Oriental, etc., | or 3 hours. For particulars address, with stamp, to 

For the past twenty years, and during that time it has been regarded universally as the Fashion Standard of America, 





It contains Elegantly Colored Fashion Plates, imported expressly from Paris, monthly, for the 
exclusive use of this Magazine; Beautiful Allustrations of home and foreign subjects ; the most select 
Stories; a fund of General Information; Poetry, etc, etc. 

This Magazine is held in high estimation by its mapy thousand patrons, and should be found on the table of 


every lady in the land. Those who have once possessed it cannot give it up. 


Annual Subscription, $3.50, Postpaia. 
PUBLISHED on the 15th of EACH MONTH. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, Wew York. 


Agents Wanted. 


5 A MONTH,—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world) One sample 
free. Address, Jay _BRONSU N, Detroit, Mich 


Salary. Saicsmen wanted tosellour 

- Staple Goods to deale: +. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent empleo 
ment. address 8. A. GRANT & og. 
_% 4 6 46 Some Bt., ~ Cincinnall, O. 


Oo PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 








inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
J siness strictly legitimate. Particu- 
lars free. Address, J. WorTH & Co., 
_St. Louis, Mo. 
WATCH and CHAIN oxty $20, 
Cheapest in the World! Sample 
WATCH and CHAIN FREE to 


Agents. - M. LININGTON, 47 Jackson St., Chicago. 


FR EE SAMPLES to be givento men 
and women in searcli of honorable and 
profitable work. _P. . MORRIS, c hicago 


Per Mowrs and Exrensss 
or Commission toa few food 
8 Ht TEAS DEALER 
NO PEDDLING. C. Auk ivan COntract 
CO., Nos. 4&5 Fuller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, ib 


per month guaranteed, to sell the Sheffield 
White Wire Clothes Lines, GUARANTEED 
TO LAST A LIFETIME. Address, Shef 











field Wire Works, 528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘WORK FOR ALL. 


| Visitor (enlarge:|), Weekly and Monthly. 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Largest 


| Paper in a W orld, with Mammoth Chromos Free. 


Flute; 9 Violin; 10. Dulciana; 11. Echo; | 


Big Commi-sious to Agents. erms and Outfit Free. 
Address, P. Oo. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


= 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing Sens 
537 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe to Frank 
Leslie’s [llustrated Periodicals. The 
most Popular Publications in the 
World. (Postage Free.) 








Y'rly Sub’n, 

| Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (Weekly) $4.00 
The only Pictorial Record of Current Events. 
Devoted to News, Literature, Art and Science. 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner (Weekly) ..... 4.00 
The Best American Family Journal, Story Pa- 
per, and Home Friend. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung. . 4.00 
(In the German language.) A Weekly Com- 
pendium of News and Literature 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal (Weekly). ...... 4.00 
The Highest Exponen: of Fashion and Taste. 


The New York Illustrated Times (Weekly).... 4.00 
A Brilliant Portrayal of the Romantic and Ex- 
citing Side of Everyday txperience. 


Frank Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly.......... 2.50 
The only Boys’ Paper that can be heartily 
encouraged. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine (Monthly).. 3.50 
Regarded universally as a Fashion Stan dard. 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine (Monthly)... 3.00 
The Best Pictorial Religious Periodical 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly............. 3.00 
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BY 
JUDGE JARVIS. 


CHAPTER I.—AN ADVENTURE. 4 


RIDER was threading his | 
way over a road Which lay | 
along the hills at the base of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, in 
the region known as the 
Piedmont of Virginia, about 
the sources of the Rappa- 
hannock Riser. His horse’s 
pace was the quick, nervous 
walk, alternated with a skip- 
ping dog-trot, which unmis- 
takably marks the sure 
traveler of long distances. 
The animal was thorough- 
bred, large, big-boned, with- 
out unnecessary flesh—in 
fact, rather clean about the 
muscles and legs, with bright 
eyes well set in a small, 
strong head. 

The man himself might be described in the same 
language, as far as it would apply. Beyond this his 
age was about twenty-three, his hair brown and full 
in lock, his eye of a grayish blue, and his beard, 
which was worn closely clipped all over the face, 
was made up of those various colors which, by 
reason of the light and red predominating, give tho 

eneral appearance of a blonde. He seemed about 
five feet nine or ten inches, as he sat in the saddle 
like a portion of the beast he rode, and was of sym- 
metrical build, his body broad, deep and solid, and 
his limbs fu'l and tapering. He was clad in dark 
clothes of a neat fit, and wore a soft felt hat. The 
man and the horse were not striking in the common 
sense of the word beyond a certain military air that 
distinguished them, but, to a judge of human nature 
and of horse-flesh, both were noteworthy objects. 

The afternoon was well advanced, and the long 
shadows of the mountains to his left were creeping 
silently and swiftly over the landscape, which the 
Fall had begun to tinge with its delicate and varie- 
gated hues, and had made melancholy with its 
marks of fading life. . 

The lazy cattle on the rolling hills, the falling 
leaves, the tortuous fences, the bright grass and 
the brown trunks -f the forest trees, together with 
the houses, barns and cabins, around which could 
be seen distinctly the animation of human and other 
life, gave picture-yueness to the ride; but these 
passed unnoticed by the traveler. With bridle held 
more from habit than presence of mind, he moved 
steadily through the gathering shadows of the glori- 
ous October afternoon, with head bent forward and 
his thoughts upon distant things. 

The horse pricked up his ears. Like a true horse- 
man the rider was alert, and casting his eye down 
the road in his front, he saw a figure preceding him 
on horseback. 

A pressure of the knees upon the horse was 
quietly answered, and in a fine sweeping trot the 
latter soon covered the ground between the two 
riders. The horseman, with the courtesy of the 
country, slackened his pace upon perceiving that 
some one was coming up behind him, and nodded 
pleasantly. 

‘*Good-evening, sir,” said our traveler. 

** Good-evening, sir,” was the echo of the farmer. 

“Can you tell me whether the ford is passable, 
and how far | nave yet to ride before l reach it?” 

‘The creek is about six miles ahead. I saw Mr, 
Johnson this morning, who crossed on horseback 
about six o’ciock, and he seemed to have got his 
stirrups and legs wet in coming over, ‘The Fall 
rains have been unusually heavy, and the flood of 
water during the week will probably have swollen 
it so that you will be unable to cross to-night, or 
even to-morrow. The creck rises very rapidly, and 
when it is up, the water is so angry as. to make it un- 
safe to swim it. Yonder is iny house, however, and 
if you feel inclined to stop and rest over night, you 
are welcome.” 

‘‘ No, I thank you,” responded the traveler, ‘‘ itis 
preferable for me to cross to-night. Should I return 
this way, however, I shall giadly acknowledge the 
kindness of your offer by accepting it.’’ 

“If you are bent on crossing it to-night, you can 
only do it at great peril. However, ‘a willful man 
maun have his way.’ If you find the stream run- 
ning even with the banks or higher, you will have 
to swim for it. In that case, get into the creek, and 
go up stream about a hundred yards, keeping well 
near this bank where it is shallow; your horse seems 
strong, and this course will allow you about a 
hundred and fifty yards for the rapidity of the cur- 
rent. You will then strike straight across, and land 
where you can; any part of the other bank below 
the ford will give you a good foothold.” 

*‘ Thank you,” said the stranger, riding off as the 
farmer halted at his gate. ‘I will mind your direc- 
tions.’ 

His way quickly brought the traveler to the 
stream now running over its banks. By that time 
the twilight had given way to the more sombre 
pight, which was lit up with the stars alone, across 











which rolled occasional clouds. In this imperfect 
light he shaped out the course of the ford from bank 
to bank as well as he could with the memory of the 
directions given him, and, although he anticipated 
that he might possibly have to swim his horse, a 
long and intimate acquaintance with the noble brute 
assured him that he could be trusted in such an 
emergency. Moreover, the shimmer on the water 
gave it the appearance of smoothness and placidity, 
greatly softening the turbid rushing of the stream 
to the eye, though it was so plain to the ear. And, 
trusting to his eye alone, he inferred that the noise 
must proceed from some obstruction above or be- 
low the ford, over which the waters dashed -with 
impetuous violence. But, even though he had seen 
his danger in the broad light of the day, his nerv- 
ous resolution would have still impelled him irresist- 
ibly to rush upon it, with twenty miles of his road 
in front of him and an object in view. 

Slipping easily from his saddle, he tightened the 
girths, slackened the crupper, and gently patting 

is animal addressed a tew affectionate words to 
him. Remounting with equal facility, he fixed him- 
self firmly in the saddle, gathered hia bridle in a 
manner to impart to his companion his own energy 
and determination, with knowledge of the occasion 
for its exercise, and moved into the creek. 

The water was about one hundred and thirty yards 
from edge toedge. Owing to a curve in the stream 
which had caused a deposit of firm sand and gravel 
for some distance above and below the ford, his 
horse’s hoo!s found firm bottom in water which 
rose to the flap of the saddle. Turning up the 
stream, he proceeded for about a }undred yards 
along the bank and then struck boldly across in a 
direct line, with the horse’s head slanted up current. 
The depth of the water did not sensibly increase in 
the course of eighty yards, and the stranger waa 
congratulating himself upon the probability of get- 
ting over without a wetting, when the animal in two 
steps increased the depth until he could no longer 
hold his footing and sprung boldly into the middle 
ot a deep rushing channel. In an instant, the rider 
had seized the mane of the horse in his left hand and 
slipped smoothly out of the saddle to the lower side, 
where he floated along in accord with the motion 
of the animal. 

Man and beast battled bravely with the flood for 
& moment, when the former was startled to fecl the 
horse flinch and turn with a terrified snort down 
the current. A quick jerk upon the left rein served 
to procure but an instant’s pause in the precipitate 
course of the beast, but in that instant the stranger 
became aware of another presence by the touch of 
a clammy object upon his hand. 

Raising his an above the neck of the charger, 
he saw dimly outlined upon the waving and shim- 
mering surface a dark and undefinable object. The 
next moment the desperate plunges of the beast 
had obstructed his vision, when, with the self-com- 
mand of one accustomed and nerved to the hardship 
of athletic sports and a soldier’s danger, he swung 
his leg over the back of his animal and gathered 
himself into his saddle. 

Reaching out a hand as he tightened the bridle 
and clasped his knees firmly against the horse’s 
shoulders, he was about to seize the object of his 
horror, when it rolled over in the water and exposed, 
in the dim light of the now unclouded sky, the ghastly 
features of a woman’s face. 

For an instant only he hesitated ; then, recovering 
from the thrill which ran from the soles of his feet 
to the roots of his hair, he grasped the head firmly 
by the loose, flowing, tangled mat of raven tresses, 
and raised it above the water upon the pommel of 
his saddle. 

Then, addressing himself to the frantic horse, he, 
with the dexterity of a master hand, quieted him 
sufficiently to render him once more pliable to his 
direction. 

Turning his head again up-stream, he renewed 
the combat with the tide. Twice it seemed as 
though man, woman and beast must all succumb, 
as the waves swirled over them with the impetuosity 
of the mountain storms in which they had their 
birth, and twice the noble struggles of the animal, 
in obedience to the will of his lord, cheated the turgid 
grave of its victims. 

Finally, at a moment when even the branches of 
the trees upon the bank seemed bending forward in 
fierce expectancy to see a frowning Fate engulf 
those who dared to raise their hands against the 
execution of her decrees, the hoofs once more 
crunched the firm bottom of the stream, and ten 
paces brought the party safely to the shore. 

As he emerged from the water, the stranger 
slipped his arm around the waist of the woman and 
drew her up into the saddle. Once upon the dry 
land, he dismounted and placed the body upon the 
ground 

Feeling the forchead, he found jit cold, the hands 
were also chilled, but he thought he felt a slight 
flutter of the pulse. Tearing open the dress, he 
pressed his hand against tio heart and found it still 
warm. 

He at once called to his aid a treatment he him- 
self had been subjected to when nearly drowned in 
his youth, as described to him after his recovery. 
First holding up the body with face downward, to let 
the water run outofthe mouth, throat, lungs, etc., he 
then laid it upon its back, stood at the head, seized 
the arms by the upper part and worked them vigor- 
ously up and down. 

He was soon rewarded by pone her breathe, 
and, after a few more pump-handle strokes, the wo- 
man made an attempt to speak, which resulted, 
however, only in a moaning cry. 

At this point he began to look for other assist- 
ance, when he observed a light upon the hill above 
the creek. Once more raising the body to the 
pommel of his saddle and mounting behind it, he 
sought the road, which was now about two hundred 
yards above him, the terror of his horse having 
caused him to be carried thus far down the stream 
below his objective point. 

The horse, fatigued by such desperate struggles, 
coming after a thirty miles journey, stumbled heay- 
ily over the broken ground, and the rider spoke to 
him hoarsely in his excitement. 

On arriving at the road he encountered a high 
rail-fence, which it was necessary to topple over to 
enable him to reach the roadway. This, incumbered 
as he was by his burden and the restive horse, he 
attempted with little success ; but, upon exclaim- 
ing at the beast, he was greeted from the road by a 
man who approached. 

Desiring him in quick, impatient tones to take 
down the rails from the fence, the horse soon 
passed over safely, and the rider, with hasty thanks 
to his helper, rode away toward the house. 

The latter was not more than three hundred yards 
distant across the fields, but the road, winding in its 
ascent of a rather steep hill, stretched out the dis- 
tance to a full half-mile. . 

Just before reaching the gate at the crest of the 
hill, he saw three men standing upon the road, out- 
lined against the sky, who seemed to anticipate his 
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arrival. In fact, they stood in front of the horse in 
such a way that there would have been no passage 
beyond the gate, had his course led him straight 
down the road. 

Before he could accost these men, he was himself 
saluted in a shrill, piping voice with: 

** Hcllo, stranger, who are you, and where are you 
going ?”’ 

At the same moment a second of the party 
moved swiftly in the direction of the approaching 
horse’s head, as though to seize the bride; but the 
rider, swerving skillfully to one side, evaded the 
grasp, ond turned into the open gate, followed by 
the party. A few steps brought them to the 
piazza. 

** Hands off!”’ cried the traveler, a3 a second at- 
tempt was made to catch the rein. ‘‘ Here, one of 
you, take this body down and fetch some brandy 
as soon as possible.” 

One stepped around to receive the woman, and 
another entered the house to procure the stimulant. 

‘What's this?” said the one who was assisting 
the traveler in dismounting the woman. 

‘* Postpone your questions until a more suitable 
time; you will have as much as you can do for the 
present in restoring the object of your curiosity to 
1ealth. Send for the nearest physician at once.” 

Between them they lifted the motionless but re- 
viving form into the house and deposited it upon a 
sola. 

The stimulant was soon brought, and, upon a small 
portion of it being administered, the woman indi- 
cated an increased vitality by a broken gurgle. 


| This, after a while, gave way to clearer articula- 





tion, in which, however, only syllables were 
emitted. These were in turn succeeded by one or 
two sharp cries of pain, which gradually subsided 
into a moaning chatter of wailing, incoherent sen- 
tences, 

At this point the stranger, in raising his hand to 
her head to brush the tangled hair from her brow, 
noticed a clot of blood upon the wet skin of his fin- 
gec; rubbing it off, he found no trace of a wound, 

‘*She must be bleeding,” he ejaculated; ‘‘ see if 
there is a cut anywhere.” 

An examination soon revealed a ghastly wound-— 
an ugly, gaping abrasion upon the left side of the 
head, above the ear, and just behind the temple. 
The locks were matted over it, and the blood still 
oozed slowly from its mouth. 

Pending the arrival of a doctor, the stranger 
clipped the hair from around the wound, and, after 
bathing it with feminine tenderness, he gave the 
patient over to the charge of the ladies of the house 
who were in attendance, 

Still continuing her wild chattering, she was re- 
moved to the bed-chamber across the hall, where 
she received the appropriate ministrations of her sex. 

Little had been said up to this time. The males 
and females both seemed to recognize an experi- 
enced agency inthe stranger, and had contented 
themselves with yielding to, and subserving, his 
directions. 

Upon the return of the party to the parlor, how- 
ever, the latter courteously intimated his desire to 
have his horse well fed and groomed, as, after arest 
of an hour or two, he desired to proceed on his 
journey. 

A servant was called to take care of the horse, 
but the stranger followed him tu the stable, like an 
honest horseman, and stood by while the proper at- 
tention was given. After the horse was well dried 
and rubbed and oats had been fed to him, aclean 
straw bed was spread in his stall, and his master 
went back to the house. 

Upon his entering, he cast a quick, discerning 
glance at the parties, who, having come out after 
him, had stood in close proximity to the etalle- 
door, and preceded him on his return to the house. 
The most noteworthy of the three was he whom the 
traveler judged to be the host of the house. He 
was a tall, stout, well-made farmer, past the middle 
age, with fine features, somewhat browned by tlie 
weather and years, and an honest, intelligent ex- 
pressionof countenance. 

By his side was his son, who might have been 
taken for a miniature of the father, at his then age 
ot about twenty-one years. 

The third of the party, who had his hat in his 
hand, was a tall, lank, mountaineer-looking man, 
with a shrewd eye, yet a general physiognomy 
which indicated that he might be either knave or 
fool, as you chose to construe him. 

Upon his glance resting on the latter, the 
stranger, for the first time bringing his ideas down 
to the reality of what was going on around him, re- 
membered the voice at the gate, and identifying it 
with the voice at the ford when he was taking duwn 
the fence, associated it at once with the man, wlio 
in truth was its owner. The owner did not do 
credit to the voice, nor the voice to the owner; his 
dress was mean, and an indefinable, vagrant rest- 
lessness told of errant pauperism, which was in a 
measure confirmed by the manner of holding his hat 
that seemed to say it was his only lawful shelter, 
and that he was ready to get under it at any time. 
His shoes were in keeping with his appearance, and 
wore a garb of mud and dust that, with their other 
features, was expressive of a ceaseless shuffling 
over endless roads, The voice, as remembered by 
the traveler, was shuffling like the shoes, with in- 
termissions of faintness between the gasps and 
trebles which could with difficulty be distinguished 
as articulations of words, 





CHAPTER Il.—A MYSTERY, 


In his rapid, comprehensive glance, the horse- 
man detected a certain reserve of manner in the 
party, and a certain attention and curiosity, not to 
say sternness, somewhat to his surprise, if not con- 
cern. But, as a man of action, he did not waitto be 
attacked. 

“I presume you are the host, sir,’’ said he, at 
once addressing the elder of the two gentlemen. 
* If you will be kind enough to let me have a bed, 
until | can rest for an hour or so and dry my cloth- 
ing, I shall resume my journey under great obliga- 
tion to you.” 


“Do ~ wish to proceed further on your way 
before the morning?” asked the one whom he ad- 
dressed. 


‘* Matters of importance urge me to lose no time, 
and I shall only delay until my horse can recruit 
for the balance of my ride. In fact, but for the in- 
cident of finding the unfortunate lady in the creek, I 
should have continued on the road without consult- 
ing my comfort so far.” 

** Will you tell me how you happened upon the 
adventure, and how you account for the lady’s 
wound and present condition?” 

The traveler gave a brief account of the events 
detailed in the preceding chapter, without, how- 
ever, throwing any light upon his own identity or 
business. 

Throughout his narration the stranger spoke 
pleasantly and freely. The yagrant’s face, unlike 
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that of the other two anditors, expressed a marked 
incredulity, which, however, the traveler did not 
notice. As he concluded his account there was uo 


“May Task your name, sir?” inquired the host, 
whom we will introduce to the reader as Mr. 
Thornton, or Squire Thornton, as he was dubbed 
by his neighbors in honor of his being a justice of 
the peace. 

** Thave heard that sencli a question was an unusual 
one to be put by a cultivated host to his guest in this 
country,” responded the stranger. 

“IT will inform you,” said the squire, with a faint 
color, ‘‘that 1 am a magistrate of the county, and 
you will understand that my inquiries, instead of 
being governed by impertinent curiosity, are semi- 
official. It would not add to your chances of ac- 
quittal of any connection with the violence which 
has been done this woman to withhold your 
name !’? 

“I beg pardon for the misconstruction. My 
name is Gaspard Durer, a short while since a soldier 
in the French service. Do yousee anything in my ap- 
pearance or anything else about this case which jus- 
tifies you in interrogating me officially ?” 

** Until one who is found with a body that haa 
been murdered or dangerously assaulted has ac- 
counted satistactorily for his presence there, thera 
is a legal suspicion fixed upon him. You are wel- 
come to a bed and my hospitality, but you must 
consider yourself as under de ‘ention until the morn- 
ing, at least, when all diligence will be used in ex- 
amining into the matter. If your statements be 
confirmed by the results—of which I have no doubt 
—I shall wish you Godspeed with all my heart. I 
trust you will not put me to the formality of issuing 
a warrant for this purpose, but will let me regard 
you as a guest during the night.” 

‘If I must be detained to satisfy the law, I yield 
to the annoyance with as little impatience as possi- 
ble where the officer of the law exercises his duties 
s0 courteously.” 

Upon the traveler’s submitting to the hospitable 
imprisonment of the squire, the latter changed tho 
subject to his condition. 

After a few more remarks were passed, the squiro 
bade his son Eddie conduct the gentleman to Lis 
room and see him well provided for the night. 

Alter the traveler had left, the vagrant ati.l 
lingered. Shifting his hat restlessly but mechanic- 
ally, he seemed to resume a conversation which had 
probably been interrupted by the stranger’s exit from 
the stable. 

‘‘?Pears to me now ’’—an expression which indi- 
cated the resuit of some mighty reflection for hia 
calibre—** ’pears to me as he ain't tellin’ the truth. 
He ain't named Gasper Deray, because he'd a-said so 
fust. ’Peara to me he looks like old Raoul Dupuy, 
and Gaston afore him; and, if I ain’t mistaken, he’s 
been in these parts afore.” 

‘“Who’s the woman, Randy?’ 

‘‘Thave been lookin’ at her, but ’pears to me I 
never seen her afore—leastways, she don’t come from 
about here.” 

“The resemblance of Durer to the Dupuys ig 
striking, and I thought at first he was the son of 
Gaston, who has been absent so long. What think 
you, my son?” 

‘*Can't say, father, but his resemblance to Mr. 
Dupuy at the manor would be noticed by any one.” 

‘* Prehaps,”’ suggested the vagrant, ‘‘ he’s a son 
of Dupuy himself, if half they bring from furrin parta 
about him is c’rect; ’pears to me he must have 
more’n one.” 

“ But,’? resumed the squire, ‘he is the very im- 
age of Gaston, 23 I remember him in his youth, 
save that his features seem more hardened, aa 
though he had not led the luxurious life which 
eventually brought shame upon Gaston’s name. Ha 
has the very expression which I have seen Gaston 
wear at times, but a haughtier, prouder miem 
Though Dupuy himself was not lacking in either 
pride or haughtiness ; and thatis what has made it 
always appear incredible to me that he should ever 
lave debased himself so far as to ruin a beautiful 
woman of good position and character, and then 
live with her and introduce her to his friends as his 
wife. Were it not that Raoul Dupuy asserts it sa 
emphatically, and the bastard son of Gaston accepts 
the situation so fully as to banish himself and per- 
mit his uncle to enjoy the property without a pra- 
test, I should be ready to swear it alla fraud and a 
lie.’ 

“And your friend Rool ain’t too good for a fraud 
or a lie,’’ chirped the vagrant, who seemed always 
ready on any opportunity for saying something to 
the injury or depreciation of any one. 

‘We will dispense with your comments on tho 
characters of my friends,’’ retorted the squire, some- 
what mortified that he had permitted the tramp to 
assume such a familiar tone. 

“No offense, squire, but ’spense or no ’spense, I 
knows the laws, and I allers take care to have proof 
afore I says a libel upon any man.” 

‘* What do you know of Raoul Dupuy, villain, that 
you dare maintain such a thing concerning his char- 
acter, which is polluted by your mention of it?” 

“Never mind what I know, squire, so long as I 
ain’t said it,” answered the tramp, who was nettled 
and would have liked to have beaten the squire in 
the colloquy, but instinctively drew himself into his 
rag shell, as a snail docs upon the approach of curi- 
osily. 

As the last words were uttered the party waa 
startled by the voice of the stranger, who had 
opened the door without their hearing it in the ab- 
sorbing turn which the conversation had taken, 
and no one could tell how much of their words ho 
had overheard. 

If he had heard any, however, he did not betray 
it in his tone, as he asked the host the favor ota 
night-dress, which had been overlooked by Edward 
Thornton in conducting him to his room. This being 
given him, he once more retired, and closed the door 
with a ** Good-night.” 

“Well, squire, 1 must be looking out for myself. 
It’s too late to cross the crick (creek) to-night, and 
I’m obleeged to ask you for lodgin’. But, squire 
ain’t you going to hold him over in the mornin’? i 
swear as I tell you, I heard the scuffle down by the 
road. 

The squire without noticing the last question, re- 
quested his son to dispose of the vagrant for the 
night, and give him food if necessary, and went to 
join his wife and daughter, who had not intermitted 
their attentions to the unfortunate lady placed in 
their charge. 

As he stepped into the hall he was just in time to 
admit the physician, who had received the message 
on his return from a visit, and started without delay 
for the house. They went into the room together. 
where they found the patient in bed and quiet, but 
not asleep. 

The doctor examined the wound, heard a report 
of the case, as far as known to the inmates of 
the house, and made his diagnosis. Then leaving 
the proper remedies, which be took from his saddle 
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bogs after the manner of country-doctors, he retired 
t» the parlor with the squire. 

“What is your opinion, 
6quire. 

‘It is rather early to ask an opinion abont the 
patient, squire ; the night will have much to do with 
her chance of recovery. The skull is fractured, and 
it may be necessary to trepan it, if any portion is 
bearing upon the brain,” 

“Do you think the blow will permanently affect 
her brain, or that sie will be sound in mind should 
she recover?” 

‘If the pressure of the bone upon the brain be 
removed she wiil doubtless recover her senses. But 
until she is completely well again, and even after, 
no risk must be taken in the case. Absence of ex- 
citement or noise 1s indispensable, as the stightest 
mental shock might make her a raving maniac. 
Blows upon that region of the head have been 
known to deprive persons of the power of specch, 
and it she is not kept perfectly quiet, she may re- 
cover only to linger ont a dumb existence.” 

‘The doctor then, enjoining the greatest care in the 
management of the patient, left for home, promising 
to call in the morning. 

The next day burst gloriously out of the cast, and 
before the sun was over the crest of the hills, Durer 
was at his horse’s side. ‘The night's rest and fresh 
nir }ad reatored both man and beast to their wonted 
courage and elasticity, and after seeing that the 
etable boy gave the horse pooper attention, Durer 
strolled buoyantly around the inclosure, delighting 
in the prospect as though he communed with a long- 
lost friend. 

Upon entering the house, he found his host stir- 
ring about, and the family assembled in waiting for 
breakfast. He no.iced with curiosity the youngest 
member of the party, a piquant blonde of about 
twenty Eprings—for there secmed neither Summer, 
Fall nor Winter in her compesition—and addressed 


doctor?” asked the 


himself in particular to her, ) y which her instinct | 


detected a gallant man, 

It was not difficu't to engage her in conversation, 
and whether she had heard the stranger's resem- 
blance to the Dupuys mentioned by her father, or 
whether she observed it herself, cannot be positively 
told; but, by some very easy and natural train of 
association, the conversation turned to Raoul Dupuy’s 
hou-ehold. 

The squire, on hearing the name mentioned, 
looked searchingly at the traveler's face, but was 
unable to find the slightest change of expression 
pass over it. 

The young lady, the daughter of the squire, and 
Laura by name, was extravagant in her enthusiasm 
over M.ss Fanny Bell, the ward of Mr. Raoul Dupuy, 
and an inmate of his household. 

‘*You should see her—or, perhaps, you have? 
Well, if you haven't, you must call at the house as 
you pass. Any one wiil show you Loudon Manor, 
and everybody will praise its mistress. The most 
queenly beauty you ever saw, with a face and form 
like an Italian ‘marble, and a pair of eyes like dia- 
monds stained with the imperial purple of the 
ancients, if you can imagine such & combination. 
No, you can’t, because you should see her to get an 
idea of it. Iwish L were a man when I think of her 
teeth, her lips, her cheeks, her forehead, her ears, 
her hair, that I might admire her more, and conquer 
that frosty stateliness with which she condemns her 
lovers to despair. Admirers? The whole county, 
the whole State, would be at her fect it she would 
allow them the privilege,’ ctc., etc. 

And the little beauty rattled on in praise of her 
friend, until the stranger wondered that she did 1 ot 
have to repeat her words to find vent for her ad- 
miration. 

Nor was the stranger at all loath to listen, for 
whether he was charmed by the praises of Miss Bell, 
or d lighted with the bewitching grace and ardor of 
his vis-a-vis, he seemed deeply interested in all that 
was said, and even encouraged her by stimulating 
incredulities and questions to still more excessive 
raptures. It was with evident reluctance that he 
finally arose, on the announcement of breakfast, to 
conduct Miss Laura to the table. 

The breakfast was dispatched with the profuse 
meats and endless variety of bread of the country, 
without other than commonplace conversation, in 
which the stranger took a ready but collected part, 
showing extended information and experience, but 
carelully suppressing himself throughout. ‘The con- 
versation turned to no other subject in which he 
manifested the interest which had held him while 
Miss Laura was speaking before breakfast ; but this 
might have been owing to the fact that there is more 
stiffness around the board than there is onthe draw- 
ing-room sofa. 

After breakfast, a servant, whom the squire had 
dispatched across the creek upon his first arising, 
returned with the information that the creek had 
fallen during the night, so as to admit of easy pas- 
sage by the regular ford, from which the traveler 
seemed to have gone astray the night before, to 
make allowance for the currents taking him down in 
swimming his horse. 

He had been to Mr. Taylor’s—the gentleman 
whom the stranger bad left at his gate on the road— 
and Mr. Taylor would be over immediately after 
breakfast. 

Upon the arrival of Mr. Taylor he and the squire 
retired for a consultation, to which they, after a 
while, calied Randy, the vagrant. They then re- 
turned to the traveler, ni, after hearing his ac- 
count once more, and comparing the time of his 
leaving Mr. Taylor with that of his arrival at the 
squire’s, they preceeded to the creek in company. 
There they examined the ground carefully, and its 
general appearance verified the stranger’s account, 
the part disturbed having been evidently affected by 
laying the wet body upon the ground and pumping 
the arms as described. 

After the inspection was concluded, and the party 
was about to adjourn, it was joined by young 
Thornton, who displayed a piece of dress, which he 
had found on the jagged limb of a fallen tree, which 
was then caught by its branches in the bushes on 
the bank, and floating in the stream about a hun- 
dred yards above the road. Thither the party re- 
paired and scrutinized the log, but without result, 
and they finally repaired to the house. 

Upon their arrival, the squire addressed the 
traveler : 

‘*T have taken counsel with Mr. Taylor touching 
this case, which seems a deep mystery, after all the 
information we have been so far able to gather; the 
lady seems unknown even to Randy, who visits 
every house in this and the adjoining counties, and 
you are equally a stranger to us. From what I 
gather, however, when taken in connection with the 
finding of a piece of the dress in a place where it 
would seem impossible for you to have been, and the 
time consumed by you in pan | from Mr. Taylor's 
house here, I consider that you have been tully dis- 
charged from any connection with the affair. Yet 
we must first attempt to gather something irom the 
Jady herselt.” 
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At this point the doctor came out of the sick- 
room, having reached the house while the party was 
atthe stream. He stated that the lady had greatly 
improved during the night, and that the wound was 
in all probability not serious; the lady had even re- 
covered in a@ measure the control of her mental 
faculties and language, though she was not fully 
conscious or coherent as yet. 

Upon being asked, he gave permission for the 
party to enter the sick-room, proxided they moder- 
ated their inquiries to suit her enfeebled condition, 
and re rained from putting too great a strain upon 
her mind or her emotion. 

The squire, Mr. Taylor, the traveler and the doc- 
tor together proceeded to the bedside of the unfor- 
tunate woman, the stranger—being assured of his 
release by the words of the squire —first ordering a 
servant to bring his horse to the door before leaving 
the piazza. 
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Upon reaching the bed the woman opened her | 


eyes, and, seeing the kind, manly faces of the squire 
and Mr. ‘Taylor, she faintly smiled, and ran her cyes 
over the rest of the group. 

She passed the doctor without any variance of 
expression, and then rested them upon the face of 
the stranger. 

The eyes became sct in a horrible stare, the light 
forsook them, the pupils dilated; she raised herself 
to a sitting posture by a convulsive movement of 
the arms; then, crouching to her knees and throw- 
ing herself wildly down upon her face, she shrieked 
out, with a curdling moan: 

“Oh, oh, Dupuy! don’t, don’t!’ and conscious- 
ness once more left her. 

Despite his selt-command, t! e traveler paled. THe 
at once retired with the gentlemen, however, to the 
piazza, and the doctor moved to the assistance of 
his patient. 

In a short while he, too, joined the party upon 
the piazza, in front of which the traveler’s horse 
had just been brought, and was now standing sad- 
died and bridled. Nothing had passed between the 
group until the doctor broke a painful constraint 
which had fallen upon all. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘ the worst mishap that 
could befall this unfortunate lady has just occurred 
throngh her having seen this gentleman, Mr. Durer. 
She is a raving maniac. She may dic, she may re- 
cover afier a lingering illness, But, in any event, 
the will be fortunate if she ever recovers her 
reason. Darkness has settled upon her brain for 
along night, which may never be fol'owed by the 
dawn.” 

‘*To what, doctor?’ asked the squire, in aserious 
tone, ‘‘do you attribute her shock?” 

“She was evidently stricken with horror at the 
sight of Mr. Durer, whom, from my knowledge of 
the laws of the human brain, she has in some way 
associated with the violence which has been done 
her, to her great terror.” 

There was a pause, a painful lull of language and 
feeling. 

Then the squire spoke to Durer. 

“The case, sir, has taken a new turn. You doubt- 
less appreciate the weight of what has transpired 
at the bedside of this injured lady, and will not be 
surprised that I conclude it my duty to commit you 
to await further developments in the matter.” 

‘the stranger's eyes flashed, his bronzed face be- 
came swarthy with fire. 

‘‘And you ought not to be surprised, sir, to hear 
that | have submitted to your restraint beyond pa- 
tience. I have norig!it to be called Dupuy, and I 
never saw this woman's face before the light of the 
stars gleamed upon it in yonder creck. Nor, having 
no counection with her mishap, shall I permit an act 
ofhumanity to entangle me ina web of suspicions and 
delays. Stop me who dare!” 

‘ihe words came out upon the morning air as 
clear and sharp as steel upon an anvil, and with a 
magnetic energy which held every one as with a 
spell. 

Upon the last syllable he strode from the piazza, 
booted and spurred, his steps clanging an echo to 
his voice. One spring and he has vaulted into his 
saddle; he brushes away the servant who holds 
his bit with imperial disdain, and turns his horse at 
the gate. 

The animal clears it with the activity and fire of 
his master, gathers himself on the other side, and, 
before the squire can recoyer from the stupor of 
amazement, is off and away with the speed and 
beauty of Al Borak, well beloved of the prophet, 





CHAPTER III.—A CHASE. 


Tne rider sped down the road at a break-neck 
pace, until he had covered about a mile of ground, 
and put all chance of being pursued on foot behind 
him. Then, gathering in his horse to a hand-gallop, 
he forged easily along, reserving the courage and 
strength of the animal for a waiting race with his 
pursuers, for he had no doubt that the squire would 
not consider his official duty discharged until he had 
made every effort to capture him. 

And, in fact, he was right. The horse's hoofs were 
still ringing out their clang, when the squire sounded 
to horse. 

Armed with pistols and an official warrant, which 
he had prepared while the horses were being sad- 
died, he mounted with his son for the pursuit. Mr. 
Taylor accompanied the paity from curiosity to reo 
the ending of the affair, and the fascination which a 
chase of any sort has tor the old sportsman. 

The horses and riders rattled down the road, firm 
after the heavy rain of the week, which had beaten 
it down. 

The track was a good one. Holding their steeds 
in for a wile or so, to enable them to get their 
Hepes wind without distress, they kept along side 

y side. 

“T'll swear him a Dupuy,” said the squire, 
“though it is not of the blood to lie or deny their 
name. A brave one, though, and he has seen hard 
knocks, Ill warrant.” 

_* But who can he be?” 

‘* That I can't determine to my satisfaction. The 
woman recognized him, and gave bim the name we 
had selected for him beforehand. And yet, instead 
of c'caring the matter, to my mind it only obscures 
it; for, despite her terror at recognizing him and 
her pitiful prayer for mercy, I feel a leaving to the 

oung one which makes me think him innocent. 

vo, it cunnot be; and, although I see it my clear 
duty to hold him for a further inquiry into the 
matter, I can’t believe him guilty of harm to a wo- 
man, and | trust to God he will come ont blameless. 
But we must take him before we hold him; the 
game is up, and the view halloo will soon crack the 
air.”’ 

“The oe is up, father, but not caught; and I 
doubt whether we will add another brush te sur 
trophies at the expense of this fox. 1 was looking 
at his horse in the stable, and noticed him again as 
he flew over the gate; there is not a horse in the 
county that can hold wind or pace with him.” 

“ Pslaw!’’ said the squire, ‘‘ youth will ever be 





conceited about horse-flesh. Rigand is handicapped 
with my weight, and is a little out of condition, him- 
self; but, forward, gentleman, and we will see.”’ 

The pace increased gradually, until it became a 
terrific run. The pursuers bad good speed and good 
bottom under them; and as houses, barns, woods, 
fields, flew by them, the gaping inhabitants looked 
up from their work and turned to admire the superb 
cavalcade. 

“The squire’s abroad again,’ said they, “ but 
where are the hounds?’ 

The game was up, and they had his trail; the 
hounds were not needed. Conversation was no 
longer possible ; the squire led with teeth set and 
bridle firm in hand; Mr. Taylor and Edward had as 
much as they could do to keep up. The horses 
were warming, when, at a turn in the road after 
about eight miles were put behind them, they caught 
sight of the object of pursuit. The squire was the 
first to see him, and warn the others. Jt had now 
become in reality a hunt in which the game was a 
human being. The party held the pace in until they 
should be seen, in order to close the gap as much as 
possible before the final struggle. But the game was 
wary—casting his eye to the rear at every minute of 
his ride, they had scarcely uncovered him before he 
became aware of their proximity. 

A half-mile lay between them; the stranger 
pressed his horse’s sides, and the distance began to 
open. 

** He is leaving us,” hallooed the squire, in excite- 
ment; ‘' but if we can hold our distance until we 
reach the woods beyond Harrison's, we will take 
the mill-road and cut through the trees atthe creek. 
That course will enable us to head him on the road 
by two miles, at least, and we can wait for him at 
our own leisure.” 

The squire, for the first time, put the whip to his 
horse. The animal answered beautifully, and it 
seemed as though the distance were closing again. 
They passed Harrison's with the stranger still in full 
view, and a half-mile from where the road skirted a 
large wood on the right and began to curvo off to 
the left. Jt was a moment of intense expectancy to 
the squire, who could not but debate in his mind 
what knowledge Durer had of the country, and 
whether he would take the cut-offor not. The mat- 
ter was not Jong in doubt; the stranger skimmed 
over the road like the shadows over the plain; he 
neared the wood; he was within twenty yards of 
the mill-road; he gathered his horse in under the 
bit, and launched over the gate like a deer. 

“By Jove, he has taken the cut-off!’ yelled the 
squire, who by this time was alone, and had, doubt- 
less, forgotten the sermon of the Sunday previous, 
in his cagerness, 

The stranger had, indeed, taken the cut off, and 
he was whirling along over the mill-road with all 
the decision of one to whom the bearings of the 
country were familiar, The squire who now re- 
duced the pursuit to an issuo between the merits 
of his own and Durer’s horses, spurred hotly for- 
ward; Rigand answered once more and faithfully, but 
the noble brute was beginning to show signs of 
punishment. He threw up his bead and blew the 
foam in great flakes from his muzzle, The gritty 
squire headed him for the gate. He went over 
Without touching a splinter, but landed on the other 
side only to weaken and fall over and over, bringing 
everything down with a rush into a sand-heap. 

‘Dished,’’ yclled the squire through the dust in 
his throat, ‘‘ and the game slips away.” 

Rigand was first upon his legs. He trotted off a 


few steps with head in the air, then turned and | 


came back with a whinny to where his master was 
just recovering his erect position. ’ 

Durer crossed the little branch to tarn up the 
woods, and glanced over his shoulder in time to see 
the fall. He reined in under the impulse to help his 
pursuer, paused, turned, and came back at a gallop. 
When he had obtained ear-range he halloocd. 

** Are you hurt squire ?”’ 

‘‘ITurt! let me get on Rigand and I'll show yon 
whether I am hurt, my young cockspur,’’ answered 
the mortified squire. 

“If you are not injured I sco that Rigand has 
barked his knee, and I fear that, with the disadvan- 
tage of a lame leg, Don would outfoot him through 
this rough wood,’ said Durer, with ao slight tinge 
of irony. 

At this moment, Mr. Taylor and Edward came up. 

** Are you hurt?’’ anxiously inquired they, having 
seen the fall at a distance. 

‘*No; help me up, and we'll run him down yet,” 
gave back the plucky squire. 

“ Hold, squire,’”’ interposed Mr. Taylor, ‘‘he has 
earned grace from you by his beautiful run, and 
he is mounted on the devil himself. If you think, 
further effort is required, put the warrant in the 
hands of the constable. Dick Bradden lives a mile 
or so from here, and hie can come in for his share of 
the sport, should he want a good run.” 

‘* Devil or no devil, I trust, my brave fellow,” 
hallooed the squire to Durer, ‘‘ that we may meet 
again and determine who can show the cleanest 
wind and limb. Rigand, you are a bold beast, and 
it was too much to put you at the gate after your 
run, with my weight on pote But your fall won't 
hurt you. My son, take this warrant and ride on to 
Dick Bradden’s. Put it in his band and tell him to 
earn his fee, it he can. Rejoin us at Mr. Harrison’s, 
where we will have the horses cared for, and take 
a bite before returning home.” 

The squire and Rigand swallowed their mortifica- 
tion as best they could, and, with Mr. Taylor, re- 
traced their steps in subdued silence. Edward went 
off down the main road in the opposite direction 
to execute his commission. 

The stranger turned away at a round trot. Com- 
ing ont upon the main road, and convinced that 
eflective pursuit was ended with the squire’s mis- 
hap, he took ence more the pace in which we first 
met him. The excitement of the chase seemed to 
stimulate him, and he smiled grimly at the defeat of 
his pursuers; but soon other thoughts came back 
to him, and the events of the day were shirred over 
by more serious reflections. In.these he re- 
mained absorbed, occasionally throwing his head 
over his shoulder to make assurance doubly sure. 

Despite their seeming want of relation to cach other, 
he began to connect matters of pure personal inter- 
est to himself with the events of the preceding 
night in his speculation. Before he knew it, the 
threads of the two apparently unconnected trains of 
thought had crossed and recrossed each other until 
he found them completely interlaced. 

“Have I ever seen that woman before? No; 
yet her face bas something in it which seems to rise 
vaguely to my memory as a dream of boyhood or 
youth. But what could have caused that fearful 
cowering, that freezing stare, that curdling shriek 
for mercy, when her eyes rested upon me? She 
called me Dupuy; from that she evidently does not 
know me, and yet, singularly enough, I thonght I 
heard the squire also mention Raoul Dupuy as I 
opened the parlor-coor last night. Could he have 
connected me in any way with Raoul Dupuy. And 
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what could have been his suspicion? (The con 
tinuation, fully sustaining the pro uise of the above 
Opening of this dramatic story of mystery and in- 
terest, will be tound in Frank Lesvig’s Coimney 
Conner, No. 661, published January L5th, at all 
news depots.] The woman ceriainly could not ar- 
ticulate distinctly before the morning, and had she 
ment oned the name last night, | could remember 
it without doubt. Did the squire connect Aer in any 
way with Raoul Dupuy? Impossible, But what was 
it the vagrant had to say, touching him, and re- 
fused to say, yet the mere suggestion ot which ex- 
cited the squire to such language ”’ 
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CHAPTER 
'S KENNETT’S your uncle, is he?” 


I.—CRAZY EARL. 


‘* My great-uncle.” 
‘ Have you ever seen him?” 
‘*Notsince I was a small boy.” 

‘* Heard of him, I suppose ?”” 

‘‘T know very little about him. 
my father did not agree very well.” 

‘*Do you know why ?”’ 

“I believe he objected to my mother when she 
was introduced to him as his futare niece, because, 
to his faney, she resembled a camelopard. She is 
tall, and Aas a rather long neck, but my father 
never forgave him the comparison.” 

‘“‘Ha,ha, ha! Just like him. Why, he made my 
fortune—I’m a butcher—just because he said [ 
looked like the British lion—the one John Bull’s 
boly is topped wit) in all the what-d’ye-call-ems— 
cartoons? Now, how do you guess he made my 
fortune?” 

“‘] suppose by buying meat of you. 
keep a hotel?” 

*No, but he looks after his relations: has a 
houseful of them, fine, handsome feilows, tuo, well- 
fed—I’ll answer for that, as far as the meat goes-- 
and with servants to look after ’em, as if each was 
a lord. You're a good-looking one, you are, but 
you'll never come up to any one of dhemin his good 
graces.” 

**May T ask how many he has in his house at 
present?” 

“Bless you, I can’t tell! But I know that I sent 
two beefs and six muttons to his house day betoro 
yesterday, and they was all gone before the next 
morning.”? 

* Do you mean that you sent the whole ani- 
mals?” 

‘Kin-tire! Deed chops ’em up for him, and he's 
a very neat hand for a hatchet, | can tellyou. I get 
out here, so Vil say Good-ty. Shall see you again 
most likely, and you can tell me how you get along 
with your new relations.” 

**Can it be that he was fooling me?” said the 
| young man to himself, as the cars stopped at a 
| street-corner and his burly companion left him. * If 
| my uncle has such a houseful already, why does ho 
ask me to visit him ?” and taking a letter from his 
pocket, he read as follows: 


In fact, he and 


Does ho 





“Dear Nepoew—Can youspare yourson Georgo 
to me tor a while? Not that I feel tne want of a 
companion in my old age. I have the best of com- 
pany, and plenty of it ’’—ah !—* but I have it in my 
power to benetit him to the tune of some fifty 
thousand dollars—what do you say to that?—if his 
—— appearance should come up to my stand- 
ard. 


“Hum! That confirms what the butcher said. 
Can they all be better-looking thanI am? Mother 
weuldn’t believe that!” 

And he folded up the letter with a smile as the 
cars stopped at the station. 

‘Mr. Kennett’s—Karl Kennett’s, sir? Every one 
Knows the way to Crazy Karl's, sir. Beg your par- 
don, sir, but it’s so he’s called, sir!” said the driver 
as he shut the door of the carriage, and its occupant 
saw agrinon his face which seemed to spread to 
that of the other drivers, and nods and whispers 
were exchanged and fingers poixted in his direc- 
tion, as they all pressed forward to stare him. 

He felt a hot, prick!y sensation all over him, fol- 
lowed by achill, that seemed to run down his back- 
bone, and a sudden desire to jump from the carriage 
and start for home on the next train. A feeling of 
curiosity succeeded. He would see this strange 
uncle of his, and, at any rate, it was worth while 
to take some steps in the direction of fifty thousand 
dollars. ’Lisn’t every young man, just starting in 
lite, who has such a possibility placed before him. 

He hoped it didn’t altogether depend on his good 
looks—with a houseful of liandsome rivals in view ! 

He had been so much occupied with his own 
thoughts that he was scarcely conscious when the 
carriage stopped, until he heard the driver, who 
had opened the door, saying: 

** Here you are, sir,”’ 

When he looked out, and saw a gate opening in a 
high wali—the gate being of iron, the wall, of 
stone. Again he felt doubtful! It looked uncom- 
monly like what might be the entrance to a lunatic 
asylum. 

**Youare sure this is Mr. Kennett’s?”" 

‘Yes, sir—Lord, sir! there cou/d be no mistake. 
He’s known for miles and miles around.” 

“What does he do ?”’ 

“*Do! Lord, sir! you'll find that ont, fast enough. 
sut his money’s his own, aud made honest, aud if 
he chooses to keep a lot ef——” 

“His relations ?” 

*“Whose business is it? I say, for one, 1’d as soon 
see ‘em in the lot, as tramping over the country, 
‘specially in this hot weather, sir, which it comes 
hard oa the poor fellows, and the old gentleman 
fixes ‘em up here, so comfortable. Shall I ring. 
sir?” 

The youny man nodded, and presently the gate 
flew open, and showed a long, graveled avenue, 
thickly set with trees on cither side. 

“IT won't drive iu, sir, on account of the hosses, 
they'd be starting, likely ; but if you’d send some- 
body out to help bring in your trunks, you'd oblige, 
sir.”” 

As the young man walked up the avenue, he be- 
jecame conscious of a peculiar hollow, me aning 
‘suuad, like that of tue sea when heard trom a 











He tried to leck through the trees, but 
on either side, so thickly was the 


distance. 
could see nothing 
ground set with shrubbery that it seemed quite like 
walking through a wood 

Presently he heard a rusting. and, looking in the 
direction of the sound, saw a pair of brilliant eyes 
and then the graceiul head of a deer, which even 
his unaccustomed eyes recognized as of a iar 
species. 

* That accounts for the high walls,” he thought. 
‘*My uncle has a pask, He must live quite magul- 
ficently.”’ 

The avenue began to widen as he advanced, and, 
at last, he tound himself before a lung, low building, 
with a piazza running along its entire front, which 
piazza was glassed in, and filled with plants, large 
of leaf, briiliant in hue, and covered with flowers of 
which he had never seen the like, and which loohed 
to him more like butterflies and humming-birds on 
the wing than mere vegetaticn. 

Large vines wound ti.emselves like snakes up- 
ward, downward and around, and, down one ol 
these, which had leaves like shining green wax, 
and flowers like white velvet, with glistening garnet 
centres, a small monkey slid, chattering, and was 
answered by strange, bright-hued birds, which flut- 
tered here and there among the vines, like blos- 
soms set a-flying. 

Feeling more and more surprised, the young man 
passed through the entrance-door, which stood hos- 
pitably open, and went into a large, cold-looking 
hall, paved with black and white marble, and 
having the ceiling, which, in the centre, rose to the 
entire height of the building, supported on either 
side by two rows of handsomely carved pillars, at 
the foot of one of which lay coiled up what he at 
first supposed to be a large dog, until it rose, yawn- 
ing, and showed him a leopard-cub, with a collar 
around its neck, from which a chain went to the 
base of the pillar. 

As he sprang back, in some dismay, a door at the 
further end of the hall opened, and a man came 
through jt, spproaching him with light and a;,ile 
steps, which scarcely seemed to correspond with 
the grayness of the curling beard which spread it- 
self, thick and long, upon his breast, and mingled 
with the long, abundant waves of his hair. ‘ You 
are George !—I shall leave off the Saint—you don't 
look much like asaint. Good! I like your looks. 

Really, allowing for some unavoidable diflerences, 
you might be own brother to Djali.” 

‘*Who’s Jarley, | wonder ?”’ thought St. George, 
and then he shook hands with his uncle. 

“Nothing of the girafle about you,” said his 
uncle, scanning his face and figure. ‘Nor of the 
lion either.” 

“Lion!” repeated St. George. 

‘‘ But with that long, lithe figure, you're feline, 
every inch of you; so isshe. I don't believe in op- 
posiles. Nature mates two of a hind.” 

St. George began to look bewildered. She ! Who 
was she?’ 

Ah! now he began to understand. This was the 
way in which he was to come into his filty thousand 
doliars—his uncle had found him a wife! St. George 
began to |: o around hima little eagerly, and to 
raise and iwist the e.cs of his long, tawny mus- 
tache. 

* Your trunk !—didn’t you bring any trunks?’ 
asked his uncle. and then St. George mentioned the 
driver's request, and his uncle 1ranga bell, which 
brought an olive-skinned man, in a white turban 
and tunic, to which he gave some order, in astrange 
tongue, and then oflered to show his nephew to his 
room. The room was delightful, opening upon a 
balcony which overlooked a garden, laid out in fan- 
tastically patterned beds of flowcrs—and St. George, 
somewhat agitated, began to make his toilet, teel- 
ing as if upon that might depend much of his suc- 
cess with the heiress his uncle had picked up tor 
him. ‘But if she should already happen to have 
fancied one of the others!’’ he said toJimself. ** I'm 
not the Apollo Belvidere, by any means, and if 
they’re all as handsome as the butcher said they 
were, | shall see them allat dinner. With sucha 
lot of young fellows in the house he must havea 
billiard-room or bowling alley—yes, there are the 
balls!"*—as a hollow, rumbling sound seemed to 
shake the floor under his feet. «‘‘I fancy we 
shal! have a jolly time here, all together. But why 
does he give the fifty thousand to me instead of 
some one of the others’? ’Tisn’t for my looks, for 
it seems that one of them, Jarley, looks very much 
like me.”’ 

A rap on the door, and Mr. Kennett presented 
himself. 

‘* | have come to show you the way to the dining 
room,”’ he said. 

St. George, who had expected to be us! ered into 
a large room in which along table would be set, 
was surprised to find himself in a rather cozy 
octagon, in which was asmall, round table, having 
places for two only. H's uncle detected a look of 
disappointment of some kind, and said: 

“! thought we would dine (ée-d-tcle to day. 1 
assure you that I am siill pretty good company, in 
spite of my years.” 

‘*T don’t doubt it. 
that your relations 

**So you’ve heard of them already, have you? 
I am very fond of them, to be sure, but not so 
much as to dine in their company.”’ 

** Indeed !”’ was all St. George could say. 

‘You see, their manner of eating—the noise 
they make—no, I couldn’t dine even with my pretiy 
Djali. Let me give you aslice of this venison. . By- 
the-way, Djali would like a bit of this. She's quite 
an epicure, let me tell you.” 

“Is Jarley a she?’ 

**] beg your pardon, but her name is pronounced 
Zhali-—not Jarley. You must recollect that, as she 
lias qui'e a correct ear.” 

**].’s a foreign name, isn't it ?”’ 

** East Indian.” 

“Then, she-— 

‘Is a Bengalese. And you have no idea what a 
beauty she is—her skin is like satin.” 

“lium! It’s—a—rather of an amber tint, isn’t 
it?” 

** Amber! Nothing as paleasthat! Bright gold, 
sir and shines—yes, positively glitters !”’ 

**Good heaven!” thought St. George—“‘a yel- 
low, oily skin! She must be a beauty! No, not 
even her fifty thousand rupees—they must be 
rupees, since she’s an East Indian—can gild that 
complexion of hers. But, then, according to m 
uncle, it is already gilded. And I look—like her ?” 
he said, aloud. 

“Weil, as far as you can. You're lithe and 
slender, and have that cat-like suppleness of mo- 
tion.” 

* But my skin isn’t yellow?” rather shortly. 

“If you're like me, you will almost wish you had 
such a skin, Wii n you see hers, and see her you 
shall, after dinner. Muhal—you saw Mahal; he’s 
eu East Indian, too, aud came over with her—shal! 





Only I had heard that our— 
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bring us a bottle of my own particular sherry to 
drink her health in.” 




















Poor St. George had now ittle appetite for 
his dinner, Not even the y—and it was ex- 
cellent—could raise his spirits. So he had come all 
this distance on account of a stupid East Indian 
with that skin, she must be a hall-caste, and they 
were notorlously under-wilted, 

Thus he sat glowering over his plate, across 
which an apparition seemed to stare at him—that 
ofa girl, no richer than himself, but with a skin like 
peaches and cream, and whom half-a-dozen othe 
fellows were in hot pursuit of, and who was bright 
enough to keep them all on at once. Yes, he would 
go back to-morrow. 

* Are you homesick already, George?” asked his 
uncle, kindly, and he roused himself with a start 
and swallowed his glass of wine, pleading a slight 
headache, caused by the motion of the cars ‘Now's 
for Djali,’’ said jus , and leit the table, fol 
lowed by a most dejected-looking nephew. 

CHAPTER IJ.—TWO TIGRESSES. 
ne of the 


\ R. KENNETT led the way throug! « 
1 long wind the octa 
and down a long alley, formed by two close walls 
of spicy-smelling box, which led to a gate in a 
hich wall. 

‘* More walls!’ thought St. George, and, the gate 
being opened, looked around him in a start, for he 
found himself in a wilderness ol s ecies of 
vegetation, with thick, broad leaves, wh.ch grew 
on a thick stalk, as corn grows, and rose higher 
than ,his head, and through which various paths 
ran in diflerent directions. 
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“ This is jungle grass,’’ said his uncle. ‘I im- 
ported the seed myselt.”’ So saying, he took one 
of the paths, and was followed by St. George, who 








remarked, alter a while, that it grew broader, until 
itended before what seemed to be a cave. made ol 
large, irregular pieces of rock, artificially jomed in 
such a manner as to have the effect of ha ing been 
formed by nature, and hay.ng a strong network of 
iron bars across its opening. Behind this, lying 
stretchet at length, the sunlight playing on the 
glossy black-and-gold of her shining coat, lay a 
superb Bengal tigress, her head resting on her out- 
stretched paws. 

**Djali! Djali!” said Mr. Kennett, in a petting 
tone, and the creature raised her head; th 
springing to her feet, rose slowly on her hinder-legs, 
and, seeming to try to thrust her paws through the 
grating, gave vent toa prolonged roar. Sinking 
on her feet again, she rulbed hersatin head against 
the grating, and, looking at her master with half 
shut eyes, purred, like some gigantic cat. ‘There 
what do you think of her?’ said Mr. Kennett, but, 
St. George was too much astonished to reply. 


» 
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‘* How is Saladin, this morning, Diedrich ?”’ asked 
Mr. Kennett, adding, to St. George, *‘ Saladin is 
my oldest lion.’ But Driedrich did not reply, 
being engaged in staring atSt. George with a pair 
of round, skim-milk-color eyes. ‘* Dat yong chen- 
tleman! Who is dat yong chentleman?” he asked, 
in a hoarse whisper, sidling up to Mr. Kennett. 

“*My nephew, Mr. Sinclair.” 

‘fla, ah! dat aggounts vor it !’’ 

‘* What ?—accounts for what?” 

‘Only a sby.” 

“A spy?” 

* Ach! V’ll double him up! Leaf him to me.” 

‘* Explain yourself, Diedrich.” 

*1 vos in de pack garden, andI did hear a 
sgraping and glawing on de yall. 1 said, ‘ Dats 
gats;’ put bresentiv, up bopsa poy’s head! He 
says, ‘ You lifs here?’ I says, ‘You sees me. Vat 
you vants? He says, ‘Dere is a yong chentleman 
here dat lose his burse?’ I says, * No.’ *‘ He game 
by de gars,’ he says, ‘and tropped him in de depot, 
and I bicks him up. I :ays,‘Dere is no yong 
clentieman here.’ He says,‘ You co and see.’ | 
says, ‘ Pe off vith you, or I lets von of de peasts 
loose on you!’ and as he durns, I hits him smack 
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vith a sdone. Ach! how he gries, and robs and 
robs himeschli! I but sbikes on dat vall; he is on- 
safe.’ 


} 


‘Pid you lose your purse, George?” ashed his 
uncle. 

St. George put his hand iu his pocket, ‘ Here 
a” 

Mr. Kennett looked down, thoughtfully. ‘I had 
fancied that Nehemiah kept a watch on me,” he 
said, ‘‘and this proves it. He thinks that you are 
here as my heir. Well, we won't undeceive him,” 

- Lassure you, I had no such expectation,” 
stammeé€ted St. George. 

“TT don’tthink you had. After all, it’s nothing but 
a question of chance, my dear boy, and you musn’t 
build too much uponit. I know more about lions 
and tigers than I do about women. I know that if 
I were to offer you to Djaii here, she would snap 
you up in a minute, but the other may prefer some 
stumpy, dark-skinned fellow to even a tall, fair 
Adonis like yourself.”’ 

* And—and—the other 7’ asked St. George hesi- 
tating slightly, and blushing a good deal. 

“Il introduce you to her,” said his uncle. ‘* And 
on our way to her we'll go by Saladin’s cage—he 
was ailing last night.” 

Saladin, an enormous lion, of a pale-tawny hue, 
turned his immense head slowly when he heard his 
master’s voice, and showed a pair of dimmed eyes, 
together with that haggard and drawn lovk pecn- 
liar to all animals of the c.t-kind, when suffering 
from any disorder. 

Mr. hennett questioned Diedrich closely as to 
creature’s symptoms, gave him minute directions 
as to the medicines he was to use, and the cave 
that was to be given him, «nd, after looking com- 
passionately at the sick animal, turned away with 
tears in lis «yes, saying : 

* What should I do if I should lose my old 
din” 

S:. George was somewhat shocked to see so 
much feeling bestowed on a dumb animal, and 
asked, a little thoughtlessly : 

‘* Were you never married, uncle ?”’ 

Mr. Kennett turned to him a face of which he 
could see that even the lips were livid under the 
gray mustache. 

‘* George,” he said, ‘I know why you ask that 
question. You are very young now, but the time 
may come when you will find even the unreasoning 
love of a dumb creature to be a comfort and con- 
solation, and you may learn even to prefer that 
companionship, where there is no tongue to wound 
and deceive you, and but the instinct that teaches 
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Sala- 


| affection for the hand that feeds and caresses it, 
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instead of a human brain to plan mischief, and a 
cunning hand to work itout tothé end. I wonldn’t 
exchange my Djali for the fairest weinan that ever 
brought destruction on mankind, or iy brave, old 
Saladin for the truest friend one man could ever 
find in another. 





St. dit orge was quite ci-n sight 


the emotion he had excited. 
* Lspoke thoughtlessly, un 


iyed by the 


le,’’ he said. 








‘*T know you did, my dear boy, and I’m afraid | 
appeared unduly excited. But I musttell you wiio 
this young lady is to whom you are about to be 
presented, although, by-the-way, I have nevei 
seen ler my self.”’ 

St. George opened his eyes very wide 

‘She is my ward, too, and was left to my guar 
dianship by her grandiather, with whom I was o1 
on very intimate terms. He was to have married 
my sister, if she had lived.” 

“But, uncle, if you have never seen her, how 
can you ’ 

**We go through here,’’ said Mr. Kennett, un- 
locking a gate. ‘‘Of course, | couldn’t ask a 
young lady to live in a menagerie, so have taken 
tor her this house next to mine, where she will be 
free to receive that society which | have now for 
sworn for years, and with whichit would be torture 
to me to mingle again. I have engaged a lady—a 


widow.—to live with her as companion, chaperon, 
etc. ‘lhe girl’s position is peculiar, as, although 
placed under my guardianship, her father is s:ill 


living. There was some very odd arrangement 
between him and her grandiather, by which, fora 
certain sum, he abrogated his rights, and she was 


formally adopted by her grandfather, whose name 
she also took.” 

‘* Ts her father a very bad man?” 

‘*Well, no, not bad, exactly, though there was 
some scandal, I believe, two or three years ago, 
when he was in France. But the trouble is that he 
is a little too gay for his years. He has already 
spent two or three fortunes, and his father-in-law 
was determined that he should not spend this 
e, so he has put it all out of his reach, 
Leoline — that’s her name has fifty thousand 
dollars, which came to her trom her mother, but 
from her grandfather she inherits one hundred 
thou-and, of which she is not to be put in posses- 
sion umil her wedding-day.” 

* om x x 


Ol 
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They had been crossing some handsomely ar- 
ranged grounds as Mr. Kennett gave St. George 
this slight retrospect, and were now walking slowly 
down a path, one side of which sloped to an orna- 
mental piece of water, while the other was pro 
tected by a thick hedge of holly. 
rge thought he heard feminine 
rustling on the other side of the hedge. 
‘*And you say the young lady 1s not here?” 
‘She is not to be here for a couple of months or 

She is traveling in Italy, after having been to 
school in England, and to Germany to take music- 
lessons, and [ don’t know what besides. Oh, she’s 
a very accomplished young lady.” 

“I’m atraid she won't look at me, if that is the 
case,” 

** My dear boy, she isstill very young—only seven- 
teen--and you are twenty-live, are you not? If she 
attempts to snub you, you must take a stand ou 
your superior years. If she’s a sensible girl, she 
won't be pedantic ; but if she begins to presume on 
her European experience, you must treat her like 
the ex-schoolgirl she is, and make her respect an 
untraveled American citizen. By-the-way, I hope 
I have the right key. Yes, here itis. Now take a 
turn to the right, then down this long passage. It’s 
so dark | can’t find the door. Oh, this is it! Wait 
until I have opened a blind. This is the room J ar- 
rang@d, and there is the young lady.’ 

St. George naturally looked at the picture first, 
and saw an oval-faced, creamy-skinued blonde, with 
profuse, tawny hair, which rippled around her small, 
Greek forehead, and then tell, in great, careless 
waves, upon her shoulders. ‘The eyes were brown, 
with tawny lights in them; the lips of a beautiful, 
velvety crimson; the attitude peculiar—she seemed 
to be half-fallen, half-crouched, upon a pile of crim- 
son cushions, from which she was in the act ot 
springing with a lightness and lithe grace which 
was wonderlully well represented in the picture. 

St. George drew a long breath, after having 
looked at it silently for some moments, 

‘It’s a wondertul picture,’ he said. 

**Don’t you plaiuly see the tigress in the eyes, 
the shape of the head, the lithe slenderness, and 
suggestion of repressed power of that supple, half- 
crouching figure ?”’ asked his uncle. ‘ AndI don’t 
know, my boy, but you'd better turn back now, 
and go straight home again.” 

“1? said St. George. 

‘* Yes ; for I’m afraid there are claws under the 
velvet.” 

‘‘My dear uncle, I had rather be scratched by 
her claws than patted by any one else.” 

**Oh, my dear boy, I see it’s all over with you! 
But there is one thing 1 would advise you doing.” 

* What is that?’ 

‘*Study how Mahalmanages Djali. The first time 
she saw him, she nearly snapped his head off, and 
now he has her under his thumb.” 

‘Thank you, uncle, but I should like to have my 
head snapped oft. Just fancy those lips near one’s 
own. 
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CHAPTER III.—NOT A PICTURE, BUT REALITY. 


TEARLY a week had passed, and St. George, who, 
pt at home, was surrounded by a gay family 
group, and had innumerable young friends, among 
whom he was the acknowledged leader in all plans 
for social amusement, had begun to find this lonely, 
se!f-containued life not only tolerable, but even agree- 
able. Two or three days after his arrival, his 
uncle had proposed that he should take possession 
of a certain part of the house, and there receive 
and entertain such acquaintances as he might 
chance to make in going about the town, 

“It doesn’t seem fair to condemn a young fellow 
like yourself to my old-bachelor existence,’’ he 
said. ‘I don’t know any one in the neighborhood, 
personally—my old acquaintances having died out 
—but | know of them, and can vouch for their out- 
side respectability. In that pretty Italian villa, 
south of us, there’s a family of wolves; and in the 
Swi-s cottage, a snake and two foxes; and a goose 
and a pair of deer in the house with the stone 
porch just beyond.” 

St. George understood this to be his uncle’s ec- 
centric manner of describing the personal charac- 
teristics of the occupants of the houses he had men- 


tioned. 
oa 


x * * * * 


One day it came into his head that he should like 
to see the picture again, and refresh his memory of 
the beautiful face whose features seemed to be al- 
ready impressed upon his heart. 

* * * ad 

As he hurried along the well-known Holly-walk 
a small white object in his path made him start 
and then stoop suddenly. It was a woman’s hand- 
kerchief that he had picked up. a perfumed gos- 
samer thing—and it had a great L in one corner. 


* * 
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St. George turned it this way and that. staring at 
it as it it had been an enigma, ‘“ L.!’’ he said 
Leoline!” and looked all around, as if expecting 
to see the lithe shape that had haunted his dreams 
step from the surrounding greenery. Lut no one 
came, 
* , ‘ * * 


When he reached and opened the door, he found 
himself in no carefully darkened room, of which 
he must open the shutters to get a glimpse of 
daylight, but in a cheerful apartment, with open 
Wiudows, shaded only by their lace curtains, with 
books and work scattered about, and a bouquet of 


freshly gathered flowers on the table. But the 
picture was not there, 

* + * * - * * 

St. George, turning away, with a feeling of min- 
gled disappo:ntment and surprise, encountered a 
tall, female figure, in a black dress and widow’s 
cap, which was just stepping irom the piazza into 
one of the windows. 

The figure saw him, started, drew back a step, 


and then called loudly ; 

**Miss de Forest! Leoline! 

And in atanother window sprang a slender figure, 
with tawny hair, dispread upon its shoulders, and 
wearing a dress of tawny-colored silk, with dark 
crimson velvet trimmings, which looked as if it had 
just stepped out of one of Titian’s paintings. 

St. George knew this picturesque dress by heart. 
It was the one on the crouching, springing figure 
of the lady of his dreams, And this, then, must be 
her living self! 

‘*This—this gentleman!” said the figure in the 
widow’s cap, regarding him stonily. 

A giggle—yes, a gigg/e—responded. It came from 
lips as dewily crimson as those in the picture. But 
st. George recognized it, with a shock, as the con 
ventional schoolgirl giggle. 

“Why this is—a—the gentleman I have seen in 
the grounds,” s:id the shape in the tawny robe, 
giggling again; but that might be from nervous- 
ness. St. George gave her the benefit of the doubt. 

** May I ask * began the Wilow’s Cap, frig- 
idly ; ana St. George, bowing, replied: 

** My name is Sinclair ; lam a nephew of Mr. 
this young lady’s guardian.” 

Miss de Forest gave a shrill scream, and the 
Widow’s Cap ejaculated: 

‘* How unfortunate !”’ 

St. George looked from one to the other in some 
surprise. 

‘** 1 confess this must seem like intrusion, but I had 
no idea—does my uncle know sf 

‘That we are here? Certainly not,’ said the 
Widow's Cap, aggressively. *‘ And we did not 
mean that he should.’ 

* But, us the young lady’s guardian,” began St. 
George. 

‘Yes, he is her guardian, to be sure, but—— 

“You have heard the report about him,”’ said St. 
George, eagerly. ‘* Upon my honor, it is not true. 
He is as sane as I am,”? 

**Oh, yes, he may be sane,” said the Cap, with 
emphasis, and tossing its head ; ‘* but there are cir- 
cumstances-—Miss de Forest, will you oblige me by 
going out on the piazza for a few moments?” 

The girl skipped out on the piazza with a back 
ward look over her shoulder at St. George, that re- 
minded him of certain vulgarly coquettish, colored 
lithographs he had seen in shop-windows, and the 
Cap continued: 

‘Is it possible you have never heard—have you 
lived with your uncle a long time ?”’ 

**T have only known him personally for about ten 
days.”’ 

** Then you don’t know about his wife? But I 
have heard that he lives very secluded, and never 
sees any one ?”’ 

« That, at least, is true,” said St. George. 

“Oh, 1 have the other on the very best authority. 
His wife disappeared—ran away with another man, 
he said, but was never able tu prove it—and with 
her disappeared their infant daughter. Did you 
ever hear of &@ woman carrying off her infant when 
she was eloping with another man? But that wasn’t 
the worst of it. Ilis wife was rich in her own right, 
and the child was her heiress. The money had 
been willed to Ler by an uncle, who hated her hus: 
band, and fixed it so that he could never have a 
cent of the property while his wile and child lived, 
[in No, 661 of Frank Lesiix’s Cuimney Counrr, 
January lth, for sale at all news depots, will be 
found the sequel to the opening ot this story. 
This synopsis of the first part this story, 
which will win favor with every lady in the land, 
will prepare the 1eader to enjoy the continuation. 
Somehow or other, he did not take into considera- 
tion the possib lity that the father might outlive the 
child, and made no provision for that eyeut.”? 

** Well, was there no inquiry made ?”’ 

**Oh, the case was brought into the courts, but 
nothing could be proved against him; and he has 
been a marked man trom that day.” 

* Aud yet Mr. de Forest appointed him guardian 
to his eranddaughter !”’ 

* Oh, He would never believe him guilty, but 
stood up for him to the last, and Je!t him this trust, 
to persuade other people into his own beliet. The 
story has, in a manner, died out, but still the doubt 
remains, and will always be a shadow on his path 
uutil the end,” 

“ How long ago did this happen?” 

“Thirty-five or forty years ago.” 
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* * * * * 
‘“You have come much sooner than he ex- 
pected.” 


“Yes; Leoline felta longing to see her old home.’ 

* You do not wish my uncle to know of it?” 

** But T suppose it cau’t be helped. Leoline, you 
can comein now. Mr. Sinclair and I have had our 
privaie conversation.” 

lhe girl came in again, rustling her tawny train 
over the shining wood-iloor. See was not exactly 
what he had expected to see, but she was certainly 
wonderlully pretty. 

‘*Leoline, you must make up your mind to see 
your ogre.” 

The girl shuddered, put up her pretty shoulders, 
and pressed her small palms together. ‘‘Oh, J 
can't!’ she said. 

‘* He isn’t dreadful at all,” said St. George. 

‘* Gut—I have such a fear of him!” she said; 
and, drawing a little nearér to St. George, laid one 
hand on his aim as if appealing to him for protec- 
tion. 

* 

“T should like to ask you to stay longer,’’ said 
the Cap, ** but as this is the first time 43 

‘Very true,” said St. George, ‘‘although my 
uncle may miss me.”’ 

Again the Cap and the girl looked 

4 * * * 


* e * * * 





at each other. 
*” »~ 


And, with another glance at the slender shape in 
the tawny robe, he took his leaye of his two new 
acquaintances. 








